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IDAHO, PIONEER 
SETTLEMENTS IN 

Although the main thrust of Latter-day Saint 
colonization was to the south of Salt Lake City, 
Church members also established numerous set¬ 
tlements in the rich farm valleys of southern Idaho. 

The first LDS excursion into Idaho followed 
President Brigham young’s call of twenty-seven 
families to labor among the Indians in the Oregon 
Territory in 1855. The result was the founding of 
Fort Limhi on a tributary of the Salmon River near 
present-day Salmon, Idaho. As the U.S. Army 
approached Utah in 1857 (see Utah expedition), 
conflict with local Indians erupted, two missionar- 
ies were killed, and, in 1858, the fort lost most of 
its stock. The settlers were called back to Salt Lake 
City and the colony was never reopened. 

In 1860 the community of Franklin, near the 
present Utah-Idaho border, became the first per¬ 
manent Anglo-American settlement in the future 
territory of Idaho. Indian problems plagued the 
settlement until the Battle Creek massacre, in 
which federal soldiers from Salt Lake City’s Fort 
Douglas killed a large number of Indians in 1863. 


Additional settlers went east from Cache Valley 
(Franklin was its northernmost town) over the 
mountains into the Bear Lake region in southeast¬ 
ern Idaho, opening the settlements of Paris, 
Bloomington, St. Charles, Ovid, Montpelier, Fish 
Haven, Liberty, and Bennington. Charles C. Rich, 
an apostle, oversaw these communities, which by 
1864 included nearly seven hundred settlers. 
Latter-day Saints started additional settlements in 
the Idaho part of northern Cache Valley, Malad 
Valley, and Marsh Valley beginning in the 1860s, 
and in Gentile Valley in the 1870s. 

Church members helped construct the rail¬ 
road between Ogden, Utah, and Franklin, Idaho, 
in 1871—1874, and beginning in 1878, they helped 
extend the line farther into Idaho through Black- 
foot and Idaho Falls (then called Eagle Rock) to 
Monida Pass, on the present-day Idaho-Montana 
border. Many Latter-day Saints homesteaded near 
the railroad and established such communities as 
Chesterfield, Egin Bench, and Rexburg. For the 
next two decades, Mormon settlements increas¬ 
ingly dotted the landscape for two hundred miles 
between Pocatello and Victor in the Teton Basin. 
By 1890, the Bannock Stake, centered in Rexburg, 
reported 3,861 members. Because the Snake River 
Valley was arid, LDS settlers devoted considerable 
energies to canal building. By 1910, more than one 
hundred canals operated in the Upper Snake River 
Valley, and LDS settlements were established 
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The first frame house north of Bear River (built in Marsh Valley, Idaho, 1873). William West 
Woodland (center) crossed the plains in 1847 and again as a guide in 1848; pictured here with 
his wife, some of his 14 children, two granddaughters, and a hired hand (c. 1897). Courtesy the 
Woodland family. 


(Moreland, New Sweden, Thomas, Springfield, 
and Aberdeen) where there were canals. 

Latter-day Saints also moved west from Poca¬ 
tello. In 1879 William C. Martindale, from Tooele, 
Utah, explored the Goose Creek Valley and re¬ 
turned to Utah with a favorable report. Church 
families soon began homesteading areas that in¬ 
cluded Goose Creek and Raft River. Oakley, 
where the Oregon and California trails separated, 
became the central location of the colony. 

LDS influence in Idaho in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was confined largely to the southeast, where 
the Saints were a majority in many settlements. In 
the twentieth century Latter-day Saints have be¬ 
come a significant minority in communities farther 
west, still primarily in the southern part of the 
state. 
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[The Church was centered in western Illinois from 1S39 
to 1846. After their expulsion from Missouri in 1838- 
1839, Mormon refugees fled to Quincy, Springfield, and 
other locations in Illinois, where local residents gave 
them assistance. Church leaders purchased the village of 
Commerce and land in its vicinity, along with a large 
tract across the Mississippi River in Iowa. Commerce 
was renamed Nauvoo and became the principal LDS 
community of its time and one of the largest cities in 
Illinois. 

Nunwrous small settlements in the vicinity of Nau¬ 
voo fell within the city’s sphere of influence (see Donald 
Q. Cannon, “Spokes on the Wheel: Early Latter-day 
Saints Settlements in Hancock County, Illinois," Ensign 
16 [Feb. 1986]:62-68). The LDS town of Ramus (later 
Macedonia and now Webster), about twenty miles south¬ 
east of Nauvoo, became a Church stake, as did Lima, 
twenty-five miles south of Nauvoo. La Harpe, a few 
miles north of Ramus, also had a considerable LDS pop- 
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Paris, Idaho, Tabernacle in 1987. Designed by one of 
Brigham Young’s sons, Joseph Don Carlos Young, this 
Romanesque pioneer building was constructed 1884- 
1889. The distinctive dark and light red sandstone was 
hauled by teams from canyons 18 miles away or pulled 
during the winter across the frozen Bear Lake. Courtesy 
Craig Law. 


Original sin holds that adam’s sinful choice in the 
Garden of Eden, made for all his descendants, led 
to a hereditary sin incurred at conception by every 
human being and removed only by the sacraments 
of the church. From this view arose the concept of 
Mary’s immaculate conception. By a unique grace, 
Mary was preserved from the stain of original sin, 
inheriting human nature without taint in order that 
she be a suitable mother for Jesus. This teaching 
was defined as obligatory dogma by Pope Pius IX 
in 1854. 

Latter-day Saints accept neither the above 
doctrine of original sin nor the need for Mary’s 
immaculate conception ( MD , p. 375). Instead, 
they “believe that men will be punished for their 
own sins, and not for Adam’s transgression’’ (A of F 
2), because Jesus’ atonement redeems all, in¬ 
cluding Mary, from the responsibility for Adam’s 
trespass (Moro. 8:8). “God having redeemed man 
from the fall, men became again, in their infant 
state, innocent before God” (D&C 93:38). For 
Latter-day Saints, Mary was a choice servant se¬ 
lected by God to be the mother of Jesus. 
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CONNIE LAMB 


ulation. Warren, twenty miles southwest ofNauvoo, was 
a short-lived LDS community adjacent to Warsaw. Anti- 
Mormon violence focused on these outlying, LDS commu¬ 
nities and caused their evacuation in 1845. 

In addition to several entries under Nauvoo, see 
Cartilage Jail; Historical Sites; and Martyrdom of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith. Two articles include information on 
the Illinois period: Joseph Smith, and History of the 
Church: c. 1831-1844 and c. 1844-1877. 

For LDS immigration to Illinois and subsequent 
departure for the Rocky Mountains, see Immigration 
and Emigration and Westward Migration, Planning and 
Prophecy. ] 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

Immaculate conception is the belief of some Chris¬ 
tians that from her conception in her mother’s 
womb, Jesus’ mother was free from original sin. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 

The immigration of tens of thousands of converts, 
first into America’s Midwest and then into the 
mountain West, was a major part of the growth of 
the Church in the United States during the nine¬ 
teenth century. So closely interrelated were prose¬ 
lytizing and the gathering of the faithful in the 
vicinity of Church headquarters that President 
Brigham young declared in 1860 that emigration 
“upon the first feasible opportunity, directly fol¬ 
lows obedience to the first principles of the gospel 
we have embraced’’ (Brigham Young to A. Lyman, 
et ah, and Saints in the British Isles, Aug. 2, 1860, 
Brigham Young Letterbooks, LDS Church Ar¬ 
chives). With millennial fervor, Latter-day Saint 
converts sought to flee the impending woes of a 
sinful world by gathering “home to Zion,’’ where 
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they could join their American counterparts in pre¬ 
paring for the SECOND COMING OF JESUS CHRIST. 
This gathering made it possible for the Latter-day 
Saints to become a dominant economic, political, 
and religious force in the Great Basin. It reinforced 
a sense of group identity and shielded them from 
religious persecution while providing individuals 
and families with greater economic opportunity. 

Most converts were poor; indeed, the major¬ 
ity lacked sufficient funds to emigrate. Individuals 
and families were encouraged to save systemati¬ 
cally, and the few who had surplus funds after emi¬ 
grating were asked to assist fellow converts. In 
1849 the Church organized the perpetual 
emigrating fund (PEF) to solicit donations and 
provide emigrants with loans, the repayment of 
which would aid others. Such loans were most 
often made available to individuals with needed 
skills, to those whose relatives or friends donated 
to the PEF, or to those who had been faithful 
Church members for ten years or longer. From 
1852 until 1887 the PEF assisted some 26,000 
immigrants—more than one-third of the total LDS 
emigrants from Europe during that period—with 
at least part of the journey to the mountain West. 
In the 1850s and 1860s there were three categories 
of immigrants: the independent, who paid their 
own way to Utah; “states” or “ordinary” immi¬ 
grants, who paid only enough to reach a port of 
entry or other intermediate stopping place in the 
United States, hoping to earn enough there to fin¬ 
ish the journey; and PEF immigrants, assisted by 
the Perpetual Emigrating Fund. In later years pri¬ 
vate assistance eclipsed the PEF in the amount of 
aid rendered. In the 1880s and 1890s, 20 to 50 per¬ 
cent of the immigrants each year received private 
assistance. 

Enthusiasm for emigration was highest during 
periods of international unrest, with accompanying 
millennialist expectations of increasing troubles 
worldwide prior to Jesus’ second coming. Thus, in 
1855, during the Crimean War, more Latter-day 
Saints emigrated from Europe than during any 
other year. That year 4,225 emigrants—about 2.4 
percent of all Europeans who migrated in 1855 to 
the United States—were Latter-day Saints, even 
though the total number of Church members in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, from whom 
the emigrants were drawn, was fewer than 35,000. 
The American Civil War brought exceptionally 
high LDS emigration in the years 1861-1865, a 


time when the general emigration from Europe 
was relatively low. 

Because Church funds, including those of the 
PEF, were never sufficient to help as many as 
wished to immigrate, Church leaders on both sides 
of the Atlantic utilized many approaches. After the 
1855 season, when Church and PEF resources 
were exhausted, donations of Salt Lake City real 
estate were sold for cash to British arrivals with the 
proceeds applied to emigration; and the use of 
handcarts rather than large wagons cut costs for the 
overland journey from Iowa to Utah. The tragic 
loss of more than two hundred lives in the two last 
handcart companies of 1856, because they de¬ 
parted too late and were caught in early snow¬ 
storms, grimly underscored the necessity of careful 
planning and implementation. 

While the PEF continued to assist with indi¬ 
vidual expenses for transatlantic voyages on a lim¬ 
ited basis after 1856, most of its aid was applied to 
the overland portion of the trip. Beginning in 1861 
this was made possible by the use of the “Church 
trains” system for conveying immigrants. Under 
Brigham Young’s direction, oxen and wagons along 
with teamsters and other personnel from through¬ 
out Utah appeared in Salt Lake City as soon as 
spring grass began to grow along the immigrant 
trail. The men, for their labors, and the owners of 
teams and wagons received either credit for 
tithing or wages paid in goods from local tithing 
storehouses. This practice resulted in the Church’s 
tithing system subsidizing the operation heavily: in 
1868 teamsters and owners received about 
$200,000 in tithing credit, while immigrants were 
charged only $75,000, on credit. It often took im¬ 
migrants years to pay their indebtedness for emi¬ 
gration, and many failed to complete payment. By 
1887, about one-third of the emigrants had paid 
their debt to the PEF in full, one-third had paid 
part, and one-third had paid nothing. 

After the completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869, immigrants traveling by steam- 
powered ships and trains could make the trip from 
Liverpool, England, to Salt Lake City in just over 
three weeks. Earlier, the journey by ship and 
wagon often took nearly six months. Yet advan¬ 
tages in time, comfort, and health were countered 
by the fact that more cash—a scarce commodity in 
the pioneer economy (see pioneer economy)— 
was required for the trip. The PEF still provided 
full passage for more than one hundred emigrants 
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yearly from Europe to Utah in the years 1871- 
1875 and 1878-1881. 

Church personnel at both local and mission 
levels played important roles in organizing the 
emigration from Europe. Clerks in each branch 
(congregation) received deposits to individual emi¬ 
gration savings accounts, which were forwarded to 
headquarters for a larger area, called a “confer¬ 
ence,” and then sent on to the mission headquar¬ 
ters. Local leaders sought out potential emigrants 
who seemed deserving of assistance and forwarded 
information about them to mission headquarters. 
Expanding a system dating from 1840-1841, when 
the quorum OF the twelve apostles organized 
the first emigrant companies (see missions of the 
twelve TO THE British isles), mission publica¬ 
tions gave notice of planned departures and costs 
and provided helpful information such as lists of 
items passengers should bring. Well in advance of 
the departure date, conference presidents col¬ 
lected deposits to reserve places on particular ves¬ 
sels. Mission personnel served as passenger 
agents, thus avoiding middlemen, and used the 
commission they received for the benefit of poor 
emigrants or missionaries. Where necessary, they 
made arrangements for provisions and for cook¬ 
ware and eating utensils. In hectic last-minute ef¬ 
forts they helped hundreds of passengers board 
ship and obtain their berths. Men traveling with 
the group, usually returning missionaries, were 
appointed as presidencies for the ship and were 
responsible for the conduct and morale of the pas¬ 
sengers and for holding religious services. Gener¬ 
ally the daily routine involved prayer, washing the 
decks, cooperative cooking arrangements, and spe¬ 
cial meetings to discuss problems that arose. 

Because the Saints traveled as a Church fam¬ 
ily under priesthood leadership—and with the 
assistance of an experienced and well-organized 
system—LDS emigration impressed nonmember 
observers as orderly and civilized compared with 
the tumult generally surrounding emigrant ships. 
One writer noted: 

The ordinary emigrant is exposed to all the chances 
and misadventures of a heterogeneous, childish, 
mannerless crowd during the voyage, and to the 
merciless cupidity of land-sharks the moment he 
has touched the opposite shore. But the Mormon 
ship is a Family under strong and accepted disci¬ 
pline, with every provision for comfort, decorum, 
and internal peace. On his arrival in the New World 


the wanderer is received into a confraternity which 
speeds him onwards with as little hardship and anxi¬ 
ety as the circumstances permit and he is passed on 
from friend to friend, till he reaches the promised 
home [Edinburgh Review , Jan. 1862, p. 199], 

When passengers arrived in America, they 
were usually met by a Church emigration agent 
who assisted them with arrangements for transpor¬ 
tation to the frontier outfitting point. At the fron¬ 
tier the emigrants remained encamped until all 
arrangements could be completed for the arduous 
overland trek (see mormon pioneer trail). Be¬ 
fore the immigrants arrived, agents purchased 
teams and wagons or handcarts. During the era of 
“down and back” Church trains, flour was gener¬ 
ally hauled from Salt Lake City—part of it stashed 
along the trail—and other provisions were pur¬ 
chased by agents near the outfitting point. After 
1861, wagon trains sent periodic reports on their 
progress by telegraph, and, when necessary, relief 
parties met immigrants en route as they neared the 
end of the journey. 

Immigrant companies were officially wel¬ 
comed as they arrived at Salt Lake City, where 
they camped while awaiting assignments. Bishops 
or their representatives then escorted them to the 
various settlements to which quotas had been 
assigned. 

LDS immigrants, particularly those from 
northern Europe, were usually assimilated into 
communities and congregations quickly. New ar¬ 
rivals who did not speak English availed them¬ 
selves of Church-sponsored publications and activ¬ 
ities in their mother tongue, while also attending 
worship services in English. There was a short¬ 
lived effort to produce materials in a phonetic al¬ 
phabet to ease immigrant learning (see deseret 
alphabet), but most of the immigrants and virtu¬ 
ally all their children became fluent in English. 
With few exceptions, relatively little sense of eth¬ 
nic community survived beyond the generation of 
immigrants themselves. Most descendants of the 
immigrants who served as missionaries to ancestral 
lands had to learn the native language during their 
service. 

After the late 1880s, coinciding with a new 
wave of emigration from central and southern Eu¬ 
rope and with negative publicity and antipolyg- 
amy LEGISLATION, LDS immigration was frowned 
upon by many in the United States. The large 
number of LDS steamship passengers were still 
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assisted with arrangements by Church personnel, 
but they were instructed to maintain a low profile 
and did not function visibly as Mormon emigrant 
companies. By the 1890s the number of Latter-day 
Saints in Europe had dwindled, and in view of eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the United States, Church 
leaders began to discourage emigration—though 
LDS immigration revived modestly during the fol¬ 
lowing decade. More than 103,000 emigrated in 
the years 1840-1910, an average of some 2,000 
annually. In the years 1911-1946, with two world 
wars and the Great Depression dampening inter¬ 
est in relocation, LDS emigration declined to an 
average of only 291 annually. Encouraging the 
Saints to remain in their native lands and 
strengthen the Church there—a temporary expe¬ 
dience in the 1890s—eventually became a firmer 
policy. Leaders obtained more substantial loca¬ 
tions for Church meetings in major European cit¬ 
ies and promoted a greater sense of permanence. 

A resurgence of LDS emigration from Europe 
took place in the years immediately following 
World War II; an average of more than 1,000 
Latter-day Saints emigrated annually in the years 
1947-1953. Beginning in the late 1950s the 
Church moved to provide its members in Europe 
and other areas with greater access to opportuni¬ 
ties found in the United States, including the 
TEMPLES, more substantial local meeting places, 
and local leadership. This reinforced the encour¬ 
agement to build zion wherever Saints were 
found, and emigration from Europe tapered off. 
The gathering of emigration statistics was discon¬ 
tinued after 1962. By that time approximately 
127,000 Latter-day Saints had emigrated from 
Europe, and thousands more from Canada, the 
South Pacific, and Mexico, to bring the total to 
about 150,000 emigrants. The influx of Church 
members from such areas as Canada and the South 
Pacific to Utah, California, and Missouri remained 
at a significant level into the 1970s and 1980s. Ad¬ 
ditionally, conversions from among other recent 
immigrants, particularly refugees from Southeast 
Asia, continued to give the Chureh in the United 
States an international flavor. This was also true for 
other areas of the world, with converts from Africa 
and the West Indies becoming an important factor 
in the Church in the British Isles. 

From the 1840s on, immigrants made vital 
contributions to Latter-day Saint life. Immigrant 
educators, artists, craftsmen, musicians, archi¬ 
tects, clerks, and others all enriched life in their 


adopted land (see social and cultural 
history). Immigrants played a particularly signifi¬ 
cant role in local Church leadership in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Of 605 bishops and presiding eld¬ 
ers in Latter-day Saint congregations in the United 
States from 1848 to 1890, 40 percent were born 
outside the United States. Twenty-nine percent 
were born in the British Isles. Scandinavia, the 
next richest source of LDS immigrants, accounted 
for 8 percent. In addition, 29 percent of stake 
PRESIDENTS in the period were horn outside the 
United States, including 23 percent horn in the 
British Isles. Other immigrants have served as 
General Authorities, including several who served 
in the FIRST PRESIDENCY. 
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IMMORTALITY 

“Immortality is to live forever in the resurrected 
state with body and spirit inseparably connected” 
(MD, p. 376). The fall of adam brought death, 
and the ATONEMENT OF JESUS Christ brought life. 
Immortality is as broad as the Fall; since all crea¬ 
tures die, all will be given everlasting life (1 Cor. 
15:22). 

In the Garden of Eden, Adam and Eve were 
not subject to death until the Fall. When they par¬ 
took of the forbidden fruit, they were ushered out 
of God’s presence; mortality and its consequent 
death descended upon them, and subsequently 
upon all mankind and all other living things. 

That humans became mortal was a necessary 
step in the Lord’s eternal plan of salvation for 
his children. The conditions of mortality, however, 
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left mankind subject to death and incapable on its 
own of reclaiming the dead from the grave. Jesus 
Christ, the Only Begotten of the Father in the 
flesh, was the only one capable of redeeming the 
human family from the effects of the Fall, thus pro¬ 
viding for a resurrection of the physical 
BODY. 

The individual spirit that inhabits and gives 
life to the mortal physical body is not subject to the 
same death that is common to mortality. All spirits 
are immortal (cf. Alina 42:9; TPJS, p. 207; see also 
SOUL; spirit). 

The Lord himself died a physical death in 
order to bring about the resurrection of all the 
dead and to grant immortality to all mankind. The 
prophet Lehi said, “Wherefore, how great the 
importance to make these things known unto the 
inhabitants of the earth, that they may know that 
there is no flesh that can dwell in the presence of 
God, save it be through the merits, and mercy, 
and grace of the Holy Messiah, who layeth down 
his life according to the flesh, and taketh it again by 
the power of the Spirit, that he may bring to pass 
the resurrection of the dead, being the first that 
should rise” (2 Ne. 2:8). 

During his earthly life, Jesus Christ raised 
several from the dead; however, they were re¬ 
stored only to mortal life. By his later atonement 
and resurrection of his physical, tangible body 
(Luke 24:36-40), Jesus provided the means by 
which every person will be resurrected to immor¬ 
tal life, with a tangible body of flesh and bones, 
even as he has. Paul taught, “For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 
Cor. 15:22), and “When this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written. Death is swallowed up in 
victory” (1 Cor. 15:54; cf. Rom. 6:5). 

Immortality is a free gift for all mankind. 
Amulek, a Book of Mormon prophet, taught that 
“this restoration shall come to all, both old and 
young, both bond and free, both male and female, 
both the wicked and the righteous; . . . every thing 
shall be restored to its perfect frame, as it is now, 
or in the body, . . . that they can die no more; their 
spirits uniting with their bodies, never to be di¬ 
vided” (Alma 11:44-45). Immortality, or the resur¬ 
rection from the dead, will be given to all forms of 
life, for God glorifies himself “by saving all that 
His hands had made, whether beasts, fowls, fishes 
or men” (TPJS, p. 291; D&C 29:24-25). 


Although sometimes used interchangeably, 
the words “immortality” and “eternal life” are not 
synonymous. All who obtain eternal life will also 
have immortality, but not all who receive immor¬ 
tality will have eternal life. The term “eternal life” 
has reference to the type or quality of life that God 
has, which is given only to the faithful, and in¬ 
cludes much more than living forever. “And thus 
did I, the Lord God, appoint unto man the days of 
his probation—that by his natural death he might 
be raised in immortality unto eternal life, even as 
many as would believe” (D&C 29:43). 

[See also Immortality and Eternal Life.] 
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IMMORTALITY AND ETERNAL LIFE 

The Church of Jesus Christ Latter-day Saints 
teaches that the work and glory of God is to bring 
to pass both the immortality and the eternal 
life of men and women (Moses 1:39; 2 Ne. 10:23- 
25). These two conditions in the afterlife are 
not necessarily synonymous, though each is given 
as a consequence of the atonement of jesus 
CHRIST. 

Immortality is to live forever in a resurrected 
condition without death that was introduced to this 
world through the fall of adam and eve (2 Ne. 
2:22-23). Through Jesus Christ’s atonement, all 
living things will receive a resurrection, the spirit 
and the flesh uniting never again to be separated, 
and will live forever in an immortal state (2 Ne. 
2:8-9; 9:13; Alma 11:45). Immortality is a free gift 
from God because of unconditional GRACE, and 
does not require works of obedience. “For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive” (1 Cor. 15:22). 

“Eternal life” is a higher state than immortal¬ 
ity alone and means to live forever in a resurrected 
condition in the presence of God, and to become 
like God. It likewise is available only through the 
grace of Jesus Christ and is the greatest of all gifts 
that God bestows upon his children (D&C 14:7). 
Eternal life is exaltation into the type and qual¬ 
ity of life that God lives. Receiving eternal life is 
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conditional, predicated upon obedience to the ful¬ 
ness of gospel law and ordinances (D&C 29:43- 
44; 130:20-21). It requires voluntary obedience to 
all of the ordinances and principles of the gospel, 
beginning with faith in Jesus Christ and continu¬ 
ing through baptism, the laying on of hands 
for the GIFT OF the holy ghost, and the 
covenants of the endowment and marriage in 

the TEMPLE, and of ENDURING TO THE END. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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72. Salt Lake City, 1954. 
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IMPROVEMENT ERA 

One of six publications begun as Church auxiliary 
magazines between 1866 and 1902, the Improve¬ 
ment Era (1897-1970) was the official arm of the 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association 
(YMMIA, which became the young men in 1977). 
It followed the demise of the contributor 
magazine (1879-1896), an independent journal 
associated with the YMMIA. Joined officially to the 
YMMIA, the Era immediately became the pre¬ 
mier adult periodical of the Church through its 
General Authority sponsorship and its focus on 
theology, history, contemporary affairs, and life in 
the Church. Its name reflected its sponsor’s goal to 
be for the intellectual, moral, and spiritual mutual 
improvement of its readers in a new Church era 
just one year after Utah achieved statehood. The 
Era’s preeminence from 1901 onward for more 
than half a century was in part due to the participa¬ 
tion of the President of the Church as its principal 
editor; thus, its pages were often used to voice con¬ 
cerns important to Church leadership and to re¬ 
spond to queries concerning Church doctrine and 
LDS lifestyle. Its circulation of 2,000 in 1897 
reached 275,000 when it was succeeded by the 
ensign in January 1971. 

The Era soon served more than the YMMIA. 
It was the publication arm of the Seventies in 1908, 
of other priesthood quorums in 1909, and of 
Church schools in 1913. It merged with YOUNG 
woman’s journal, the publication of the Young 
Women’s Mutual Improvement Association 
(YWMIA, which became young women in 1977) 
in 1929. By 1936 it had become the arm of the 


music committee, ward teaching, and other agen¬ 
cies of the Church. Beginning in 1942, the Era 
printed all General Conference addresses (it had 
previously printed selected addresses). 

In 1897 the Era had a 5 3/4-by-8 5/8-inch for¬ 
mat. Thereafter, it usually contained eighty pages, 
with photographs printed on stitched-in leaves. In 
1908 the paper was upgraded, and the number of 
photographs was increased. At its 1929 merger, 
the Era changed to an 8-by-10 7/8-inch magazine 
format, printed its covers in color, and began forty- 
one years of advertisements for its readers. It also 
added more general-interest articles. In 1957 the 
Era began publishing anniversary issues with four- 
color sections, but it did not use four-color printing 
regularly until 1969. In 1960 it began the section 
“The Era of Youth,” a prelude to the new era. 

The list of editors of the Era includes five 
presidents of the Church: Joseph F. smith, Heber 
J. grant, George Albert smith, David O. MCKAY, 
and Joseph Fielding SMITH; two members of the 
QUORUM of the twelve apostles: John A. 
Widtsoe and Richard L. Evans; and two members 
of the First Council of the seventy: B. H. Roberts 
and Richard L. Evans. Other editors or managing 
editors were Edward H. Anderson, Hugh J. Can¬ 
non, Harrison R. Merrill, and Doyle L. Green. 
“The Era of Youth” section was edited by Elder 
Marion D. Hanks of the Seventy, and Elaine A. 
Cannon, who later became president of the Young 
Women (1978-1984). 
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INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 

The tenth Article of Faith of the Church states, 
“We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in 
the restoration of the Ten Tribes; that Zion [the 
New Jerusalem] will be built upon the American 
continent.” From the Book of Mormon (Ether 
13:1—5), early Latter-day Saints realized they had a 
role in the fulfillment of prophecy and were look¬ 
ing forward to the establishment of the new 
Jerusalem in America. 

Anxious to know exactly where the promised 
city would be and when it would be built, the 
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INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 

The tenth Article of Faith of the Church states, 
“We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in 
the restoration of the Ten Tribes; that Zion [the 
New Jerusalem] will be built upon the American 
continent.” From the Book of Mormon (Ether 
13:1—5), early Latter-day Saints realized they had a 
role in the fulfillment of prophecy and were look¬ 
ing forward to the establishment of the new 
Jerusalem in America. 

Anxious to know exactly where the promised 
city would be and when it would be built, the 
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Saints were excited when in 1831 a series of revela¬ 
tions identified Missouri as the general location of 
the city of Zion, that “Independence is the center 
place, and a spot for the temple is lying westward, 
upon a lot which is not far from the courthouse” 
(D&C 57:1-3; 45:64-66; 48:4-6; 52:1-5, 42-43). 
Subsequently, Joseph Smith also indicated that the 
Jackson County area had been the location of the 
GARDEN OF EDEN. 

Independence, Missouri, county seat of Jack- 
son County, was the preparation and departure 
point in the 1830s and 1840s for trappers, explor¬ 
ers, and pioneers who were going to western 
America over the Santa Fe, Oregon, and California 
trails. The Latter-day Saints, however, anticipat¬ 
ing permanent residence, purchased land, built 
homes, prepared their farms, and dedicated a tem¬ 
ple site. 

After one year of living peacefully in Indepen¬ 
dence and vicinity, the Saints began to be perse¬ 
cuted by their non-Mormon neighbors. Social, re¬ 
ligious, and political differences finally developed 
into open hostilities, and the Latter-day Saints 
were driven into neighboring Clay County in 1833, 
where they petitioned for a peaceful settlement so 
that they could return to their homes. A settle¬ 
ment never came, but Latter-day Saints still look 
forward to a time when the city of Zion, the New 
Jerusalem, will be built in the area of Indepen¬ 
dence, Missouri. 
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INDIAN STUDENT PLACEMENT 
SERVICES 

The Indian Student Placement Services was estab¬ 
lished among native Americans by the LDS 
Church in part to fulfill the obligation felt by the 
Church to help care for the Indians in the Ameri¬ 
cas (2 Ne. 10:18-19). The program places Indian 
students in Latter-day Saint homes, where they 
live while attending the public school of the com¬ 
munity during the academic year. Another goal of 
Indian Student Placement Services, in addition to 


giving Indian youth better opportunities for educa¬ 
tion, has been to develop leadership and to pro¬ 
mote greater understanding between Indians and 
non-Indians. 

The program started in 1947 in Richfield, 
Utah, when Helen John, a sixteen-year-old daugh¬ 
ter of Navajo beet-field workers, requested per¬ 
mission to stay in Richfield to attend school. As an 
outgrowth of this request, Golden Buchanan of the 
Sevier Stake presidency and Miles Jensen, with 
Elder Spencer W. Kimball’s support, organized 
an informal placement program that grew from 
three students in 1947 to sixty-eight in 1954, with 
foster homes in four western states. 

In July 1954 the program was formalized 
under Church social services and the Southwest 
Indian Mission. For the next several years the pro¬ 
gram grew rapidly, peaking at 4,997 in 1972. The 
policy for participation was that the natural parents 
had to request the placement; then foster parents 
(recommended for the program by their bishop) 
provided free board, room, and clothing for the 
Indian children to help them have additional edu¬ 
cational, spiritual, and sociocultural experiences. 
The Indian children, had to be at least eight years 
of age, baptized members of the Church, and in 
good health. In 1972 the responsibility for recruit¬ 
ing and screening students for the program was 
given to local priesthood leaders, and the number 
of students leveled in the mid and late 1970s to 
around 2,500 a year. 

In the early 1980s several of the Indian tribes 
from whom many of the placement students had 
come replaced their boarding schools with dramat¬ 
ically improved education on the reservations. In 
support of this move, the Church limited Indian 
Placement Student Services to high school stu¬ 
dents. New goals emphasized the development 
and strengthening of LDS family and religious val¬ 
ues, with Church Social Services taking responsi¬ 
bility for establishing stronger ties and communi¬ 
cation between natural families and foster families. 
The placement service would introduce young 
Native Americans to mainstream values and social 
roles without demanding the abandonment of the 
old for the new. In 1990 the program served about 
500 high school students. 

Supporters of the services believe that bicul- 
tural experiences have great value. Critics view 
intervention as an intrusion on the right to be fully 
Native American, a weakening of cultural plural¬ 
ism, and a cause of psychological damage. How- 
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ever, empirical studies, even by critics, are ambiv¬ 
alent. One claims that the program has failed to 
raise achievement and IQ scores of placement stu¬ 
dents, but notes that placement students read 
more than their reservation counterparts. A sec¬ 
ond suggests that students suffer intercultural con¬ 
flict within their foster families, but expresses sur¬ 
prise that these students function without major 
symptoms of psychological distress. Still another 
asserts that the placement experience interferes 
with the process of identity formation, but ac¬ 
knowledges that the program has done more for 
the Indian people than any other program to date. 

Many theses, dissertations, formal reports, 
and published articles find that the program has 
been successful and valuable. Placement students 
usually come from rural families with stable but 
limited economic and cultural opportunities. Start¬ 
ing with limited language skills, the students in the 
placement program come out with less fear of fail¬ 
ure, more confidence in their future, and higher 
academic skills and grades, and a better self-image 
than their reservation peers. Other studies indi¬ 
cate that placement services graduates are aware of 
a great variety of occupations open to them and are 
anxious to continue their education to prepare for 
them. They typically have come to believe in 
working hard for future rewards and feel that being 
Indian does not hold them down. They graduate 
from high school in larger numbers than non¬ 
placement Native Americans, and the college 
grades of rural placement students are on a par 
with the grades of urban Indian students. 

Most placement students express more pride 
and interest in Indian culture than do students 
from Indian boarding schools. That they perceive 
themselves as truly bicultural, at ease in both soci¬ 
eties, is confirmed by their rate of interaction with 
Indian students as well as with Anglo peers. They 
also become Church leaders. Most of them are ac¬ 
tive in the Church, go on missions, and agree with 
major Church beliefs; many marry in the temple. 

Foster parents volunteer for religious reasons 
and remain in the program to see the child grow 
and develop emotionally and spiritually. They typ¬ 
ically become very attached to their Indian chil¬ 
dren, maintaining a close relationship with them 
after graduation from school. 

Accusations that the LDS Church used its in¬ 
fluence to push children into joining the program 
prompted the U.S. government in 1977 to com¬ 
mission a study conducted under the auspices of 


the Interstate Compact Secretariat. Its findings 
rejected such accusations. In the resulting report, 
written by Robert E. Leach, Native American par¬ 
ents emphatically stated that they, not the chil¬ 
dren, decided to apply for placement. These par¬ 
ents typically stated that they were pleased that 
the program led their children to happiness and a 
better economic situation while the children still 
identified with their Indian heritage. This partici¬ 
pation, they claimed, also helped the rest of the 
family to understand and deal more effectively 
with Anglos. They consistently expressed appreci¬ 
ation to the foster families for caring for their chil¬ 
dren. Some Indian leaders were intent on limiting 
the placement of Indian children among Anglos. 
However, after hearing testimony and examining 
current research, the committee agreed in 1977 to 
permit the LDS Indian Student Placement pro¬ 
gram to continue. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 

It is LDS doctrine that every human being has an 
eternal identity, existing from the premortal state 
and continuing forever (Abr. 3:22-23). Moreover, 
all individuals are responsible for their own 
choices, and all will stand before the Lord to pre¬ 
sent an accounting of their lives at the Judgment 
Day (A of F 2; Moro. 10:27). This, however, does 
not mean that individuals are autonomous or 
alone. All individuals are spirit children of God the 
Father, who organized them into relationships in 
order to maximize their growth and happiness 
through loving and serving one another. 
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LDS teachings make clear that living the gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ means voluntarily submitting 
the self to the will of God. Joseph F. smith felt 
that it shows “a stronger characteristic of individu¬ 
ality” to bring the self into harmony with God than 
to be separate from him (JD 25:245). An individual 
must voluntarily obey God’s will to achieve righ¬ 
teousness (John 7:16), and God’s will requires ser¬ 
vice to others in one’s family and community 
(Matt. 20:26-27). Paradoxically, “he that loseth his 
life for [Christ’s] sake shall find it” (Matt. 10:39); 
and as David O. mckay stated, “A man’s duties to 
himself and to his fellow men are indissolubly con¬ 
nected” (p. 289). The Church cannot force individ¬ 
uals to become one with God and others. That 
must be done “only by persuasion, by long-suffer¬ 
ing, by gentleness and meekness, and by love un¬ 
feigned; by kindness” (D&C 121:41-43). 

The ultimate objectives of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints are as inclusive 
and extensive as can be imagined, both individu¬ 
ally and collectively—namely, to attain eternal 
life for all individuals and eternal continuity for 
families and to maintain a supportive, unified com¬ 
munity of Saints on earth who live the fulness of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. The scale and profun¬ 
dity of these objectives are equal to the depth of 
commitment they require. Christ promises righ¬ 
teous men and women that they shall be joint-heirs 
with him, inheritors of “all that my Father hath” 
(D&C 84:33-39; Rom. 8:14-18). Having offered 
the RICHES OF eternity, the Savior may require 
the faithful to voluntarily sacrifice all their earthly 
possessions, including life itself, in order “to pro¬ 
duce the faith necessary unto life and salvation” 
(Lectures on Faith, Lecture 6, paragraph 7). 
Latter-day Saints express this principle in a be¬ 
loved hymn: “I’ll go where you want me to go, dear 
Lord, . . . I’ll be what you want me to be” (Hymns, 
p. 270). 

Salvation is both an individual and a collective 
matter. Individuals are punished for their own 
sins, but the personal choices that foster growth 
and exaltation necessarily involve other people. 
The atonement of Jesus Christ is relational: “No 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me,” the Sav¬ 
ior said, and people demonstrate their love for him 
by keeping his commandments (John 14:6, 15). 
The baptismal covenant is both personal and 
social: it involves personal willingness to remem¬ 
ber Christ always, and it encourages members to 
“bear one another’s burdens” (Mosiah 18:8). 


While the singular focus of the Church on 
achieving its ultimate objectives unifies its mem¬ 
bers in ways that contrast markedly with orga¬ 
nizations having internally competing objectives, 
there are limits to the diversity in individual be¬ 
liefs and practices that the Church can tolerate 
and still achieve its mission (see orthodoxy, 
heterodoxy, and heresy). Neither Joseph 
Smith’s off-quoted statement that “I teach the peo¬ 
ple correct principles and they govern themselves” 
(JD 10:57-58) nor Lehi’s insistence that people are 
free to choose liberty and eternal life or captivity 
and death (2 Ne. 2:26-27) means that the Church 
can ignore internal challenges to its integrity or 
principles (Matt. 18:17; 2 Thes. 3:14—15; D&C 
42:24, 74-93). Severe cases of disruption and viola¬ 
tion may be subjected to disciplinary pro¬ 
cedures and may result in disfellowshipment or 
even excommunication. 

Christ affirms great diversity and individuality 
in gospel service. Each person has abilities to per¬ 
form Christlike service that others may not be able 
to perform. Jesus taught that personal spiritual 
gifts and talents are to be cultivated and shared: 
“the best gifts” are given “that all may be profited 
thereby” (D&C 46:8-12; see also GIFTS of the 
spirit). 

Organizations may in a measure constrain 
behavior, and the Church has a constraining influ¬ 
ence on individuals insofar as they choose to con¬ 
form or fulfill the requirements for holding 
CALLINGS or a TEMPLE RECOMMEND. However, 
there is ample room for the expression of individu¬ 
ality and appreciation for those who may take a 
novel approach to the righteous fulfillment of their 
responsibilities. God counsels his children to use 
their gifts creatively and intelligently in his ser¬ 
vice: “It is not meet that I should command in all 
things; for he that is compelled in all things, the 
same is a slothful and not a wise servant” (D&C 
58:26-28). Moreover, most Church constraints, 
such as the law of chastity or the directive to avoid 
addictive substances, are intended to free the indi¬ 
vidual for a happier life. Voluntarily following Jesus 
Christ is the ultimate liberty, and sin, the ultimate 
captivity (John 8:32; 2 Ne. 2:26-27). 

Latter-day Saints are taught that they and all 
the rest of the human family are eternal children of 
a loving Heavenly Father. Their individuality is 
priceless and eternal. The recognition that the 
Church is enriched by a diversity of individual 
endowments, experiences, and interests always 
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has been fundamental to the LDS faith. The con¬ 
cluding sentence of the Articles of Faith celebrates 
the diverse individual paths that are part of the 
righteous life: “If there is anything virtuous, 
lovely, or of good report or praiseworthy, we seek 
after these things.” 

[See also Socialization; Unity; Values, Trans¬ 
mission of.] 
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INFANT BAPTISM 

[77m- entry has two parts: the LDS Perspective concern¬ 
ing this practice, and the Early Christian Origins.] 

LDS PERSPECTIVE 

Children are baptized as members of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints when they 
reach age eight and receive a bishop’s interview to 
assess their understanding and commitment. This 
age for baptism was identified by revelation (D&C 
68:25, 28). The Church does not baptize infants. 

The practice of baptizing infants emerged 
among Christians in the third century a.d. and was 
controversial for some time. According to the Book 
of Mormon, it similarly became an issue and was 
denounced among the Nephites in the fourth cen¬ 
tury a.d. When mormon, a Nephite prophet, in¬ 
quired of the Lord concerning baptism of little 
children, he was told that they are incapable of 
committing sin and that the curse of Adam is re¬ 
moved from them through the atonement of 
Christ. Hence little children need neither repent¬ 
ance nor baptism (Moro. 8:8—22). They are to be 
taught “to pray and walk uprightly” so that by the 
age of accountability their baptism will be mean¬ 
ingful and effective for their lives. 

[See also Accountability; Children: Salvation 

of Children; Fall of Adam; Original Sin.] 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ORICINS 
Although the New Testament never mentions in¬ 
fant baptism either to approve or to condemn the 
practice, many passages therein associate BAPTISM 
with faith in Jesus Christ, repentance, and for¬ 
giveness of sins, none of which are appropriate 
requirements for infants (Mark 1:4-5; 16:15-16; 
Acts 2:37-38; 19:4; 22:16; Rom. 6:1-6; 1 Cor. 6:9- 
11; Gal. 3:26-27; Col. 2:12-13; Heb. 6:1-6; 10:22; 
1 Pet. 3:21). 

The assumption that those baptized are com¬ 
mitted disciples continues through the second cen¬ 
tury in Christian literature ( Didache 7.1; Shepherd 
of Hernias: “Vision” 3.7 and “Mandates” 4.3; Epis¬ 
tle of Barnabas 11; Justin, First Apology 1.11, 15). 
The earliest explicit reference to the practice of 
baptizing infants dates to shortly after a.d. 200 in 
the writings of Tertullian, a North African theolo¬ 
gian who opposed it on the grounds that baptism 
carries an awesome responsibility and should be 
delayed until a person is fully committed to living 
righteously (De baptismo 18). A decade later Hip- 
polytus, who would become a schismatic bishop in 
Rome, wrote a handbook of rules for church orga¬ 
nization and practice. Some versions of his Apos¬ 
tolic Tradition (21.3-4) refer to baptizing “little 
ones,” who should have an adult relative speak for 
them if they are unable to do so themselves. How¬ 
ever, since Hippolytus prescribed a normative 
three-year preparatory period of teaching, read¬ 
ing, fasting, and prayer prior to baptism ( Apostolic 
Tradition 17), the infant baptism passage has been 
questioned as a later interpolation. 

The first Christian writer to defend infant bap¬ 
tism as an apostolic practice was apparently 
Origen, the preeminent theologian of the Greek¬ 
speaking church, who wrote on the subject around 
a.d. 240 in Alexandria, Egypt. Origen referred to 
the frequently asked question of why the church 
should baptize sinless infants ( Homily on Luke 14). 
In response, he argued that baptism takes away the 
pollution of birth. Origen’s Commentary on Ro¬ 
mans further elaborates this theme, asserting that 
because of hereditary sin, “the church has a tradi¬ 
tion from the apostles to give baptism even to in¬ 
fants” (5.9). However, this passage is suspect be- 
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has been fundamental to the LDS faith. The con¬ 
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INFANT BAPTISM 

[77m- entry has two parts: the LDS Perspective concern¬ 
ing this practice, and the Early Christian Origins.] 

LDS PERSPECTIVE 
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cause it is found only in a Latin translation by 
Rufinus, who tended on several occasions to “cor¬ 
rect” Origen according to later doctrine. A few 
years later, Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, address¬ 
ing the question of the timing of infant baptism, 
wrote that a child’s soul should not be placed in 
jeopardy of perdition even one day by delaying the 
grace of baptism (De peccatorum mentis 1.34). 

Historically, then, infant baptism cannot be 
demonstrated as beginning before the third cen¬ 
tury, when it emerged as a topic of extended con¬ 
troversy. Not until Augustine wrote against the 
Donatists two centuries later was infant baptism 
established as a universal custom (Jeremias, pp. 
94-97; Jewett, p. 16). Thereafter, the practice 
went largely unquestioned until the Protestant 
Reformation, when a radical group in Zurich broke 
with the reformer Zwingli over this and other is¬ 
sues in 1525. These so-called Anabaptists (those 
who denied the validity of their baptism as infants 
and were rebaptized as adults) were precursors of 
the Baptist movement. 
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INSPIRATION 

All humans are entitled to inspiration, which is the 
influence of the Spirit of the Lord upon their 
minds and souls (Benson, p. 142). The Lord in¬ 
spires men and women and calls them “to his holy 
work in this age and generation, as well as in gen¬ 
erations of old” (D&C 20:11). Inspiration from God 
is essential to understanding spiritual matters. The 
Prophet Joseph SMITH explained, “If a man learns 
nothing more than to eat, drink and sleep, and 
does not comprehend any of the designs of God, 
the beast comprehends the same things ... it 
knows as much as we, unless we are able to com¬ 
prehend by the inspiration of Almighty God” 
(TPJS y p. 343). 


“Inspiration” and “revelation” are sometimes 
used interchangeably by LDS leaders in explaining 
the source of prophetic authority. The FIRST 
presidency of the Church said, “Moses wrote the 
history of the creation, and we believe that he had 
the inspiration of the Almighty resting upon him. 
The Prophets who wrote after him were likewise 
endowed with the Spirit of revelation” (MFP 
2:232). President Wilford woodruff later noted, 
“This Church has never been led a day except by 
revelation. And He will never leave it. It matters 
not who lives or who dies, or who is called to lead 
this Church, they have got to lead it by inspiration 
of Almighty God” (MFP 3:225). 

Latter-day Saints believe that their efforts can 
be enhanced and their personal capabilities ex- 
panded when they do their best work and at the 
same time depend upon the Lord “for light and 
inspiration beyond [their] own natural talents” 
(Benson, p. 173). Inspiration must be sought and 
then acted upon when it is received. This quest for 
inspiration is important in all the affairs of life. 
President Ezra Taft benson’s explanation of the 
necessity of inspiration is as valid in temporal, fam¬ 
ily, and all other matters as it is in Church con¬ 
cerns: “Inspiration is essential to properly lead 
(D&C 50:13-14). We must have the spirit of inspi¬ 
ration whether we are teaching (D&C 50:13-14) or 
administering the affairs of the kingdom (D&C 
46:2). If we do our part in preparation and work 
and have the Spirit of the Lord, we can be led, 
though we do not know beforehand what needs to 
be done (1 Ne. 4:6; Alma 17:3). Therefore, we 
should always pray, especially prior to commenc¬ 
ing the work of the Lord (2 Ne. 32:9)” (Benson, p. 
433). 

Inspiration comes from the Lord and may be 
received in various ways. It comes from prayer 
(D&C 63:64), from a personal manifestation of the 
spirit of the Lord (D&C 20:11), from reading and 
following the commandments, and from studying 
and pondering the scriptures. Women and men 
may also be inspired by good causes, such as pro¬ 
tection of home, family, and personal freedoms 
(Alma 43:45). President Spencer W. kimball ex¬ 
plained, “We pray for enlightenment, then go to 
with all our might and our books and our thoughts 
and righteousness to get the inspiration” (Kimball, 
p. 122). Much of the world’s fine music, art, and 
literature can inspire, as can the role models pro¬ 
vided by noble people living in the past or present, 
because “every thing which inviteth and enticeth 
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to do good, and to love God, and to serve him, is 
inspired of God’’ (Moro. 7:13). 

The fruits of inspiration are many: inspiration 
from the Lord gives understanding (Job 32:8); 
those who call upon God may write by the spirit of 
inspiration (Moses 6:5); and those who believe in 
the words of the prophets may speak as they are 
inspired by the gift of the holy GHOST (D&C 
20:26). Individuals may be inspired to take specific 
action, as the Prophet Joseph Smith was inspired 
to lay the foundation of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (D&C 21:2,7). The Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States "was given by inspiration 
of God” (MFP 3:12). 

When called to specific Church duties, mem¬ 
bers have the right to receive inspiration from God 
in fulfilling them. They can also expect their lead¬ 
ers to serve with inspiration. "When you read the 
Book of Mormon, you know you are reading the 
truth. Why? Because God directed men to write 
events as they occurred, and he gave them the wis¬ 
dom and inspiration to do this” (DS 2:202). 
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INSTITUTES OF RELIGION 

Institutes of religion in The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints refer to weekday religious in¬ 
struction for students attending colleges, universi¬ 
ties, and other postsecondary institutions where 
sufficient LDS students are enrolled. Together 
with the seminaries for high school students, in¬ 
stitutes provide those students an opportunity for 
organized religious study in connection with their 
secular studies. The Church funds and administers 
the institutes of religion as part of its comprehen¬ 
sive CHURCH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM (CES). 

The institute program offers courses in the 
scriptures and related religious topics such as mar¬ 
riage, Church history, and world religions. Insti¬ 
tutes also provide opportunities for students to 
associate socially, spiritually, and culturally with 


others who have similar ideals through the Latter- 
day Saint Student Association (LDSSA), which 
provides LDS student activities on and off campus. 

The Church has established a general regula¬ 
tion that all full-time institute instructors should 
hold at least a master’s degree. A majority hold a 
doctorate degree. Such degrees are generally not 
in religion, but in related fields such as education, 
counseling, or history. The Church expects insti¬ 
tute faculty to possess scholarly competence in re¬ 
ligion and related fields comparable to that of 
teachers at adjacent academic institutions, and to 
be exemplary in all aspects of their lives. 

In 1989-1990, there were 317 full-time and 
several hundred part-time and volunteer instruc¬ 
tors in LDS institutes throughout the world, with 
many full-time instructors serving more than one 
institute. In the same year, 125,534 students were 
enrolled in 1,273 institutes serving 1,711 non-LDS 
college and university campuses internationally. 

Historically the rise of public higher educa¬ 
tion in the United States led to the elimination of 
religious education from most university and col¬ 
lege curriculums. Beginning in 1894, in response 
to the need for religious education on these cam¬ 
puses, various student organizations were estab¬ 
lished, including the Roman Catholic Newman 
Club, full-time Baptist ministries by campus chap¬ 
lains, the Jewish B’nai B’rith Ilillel, and others. 
LDS leaders addressed the need for weekday reli¬ 
gious education for their college students as early 
as 1912. As the Church’s junior colleges closed (see 
academies; schools), requests came to establish 
weekday religious education for LDS students on 
non-LDS college campuses. 

To meet this need, in 1926 the Church initi¬ 
ated a program for LDS students attending the 
University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho. University 
officials welcomed the institute adjacent to the 
campus. Initially called a college “seminary,” the 
program was renamed the “institute of religion,” 
which established a precedent for subsequent in¬ 
stitutes. 

In 1935, John A. Widtsoe of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles outlined the purposes of the 
institutes of religion: 

During University years students meeting much 
new knowledge frequently have difficulty, unaided, 
in reconciling their religious beliefs . . . with their 
academic studies. . . . LDS Institutes have been 
established to meet this situation. They offer studies 
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in religion on the college level, in college terms, 
dealing with the profound questions which every 
thinking individual has a right to ask. At the Insti¬ 
tute students discuss these questions freely and 
frankly with the Institute Directors, either in 
classes or in private consultation [“Why Institutes,” 
Announcement of the LDS Institutes: 1935-1936, 
Department of Education, Church of Jesus Christ 
of letter-day Saints], 

The Church soon constructed a building adja¬ 
cent to the University of Idaho that became the 
headquarters for LDS students at the university. 
The principle of separation of church and state 
guided the development of the project and the di¬ 
rection of institute activities. The institute devel¬ 
oped a cultural and social activities program pro¬ 
viding fellowship for LDS students in the area. 
This fellowship extended beyond LDS students to 
faculty and other students on campus. 

Institutes in Logan, Utah, at Utah State Agri¬ 
cultural College and in Salt Lake City at the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah soon followed the Moscow insti¬ 
tute. Shortly thereafter, the Church established 
institutes at other universities and colleges in 
Utah, Arizona, and Washington. 

Before there were enough students to estab¬ 
lish full-time institute programs on southern Cali¬ 
fornia campuses, Deseret Clubs were organized. 
These became the prototype for small LDS stu¬ 
dent organizations. These clubs continued until 
1971, when the Church formally established the 
LDSSA as the official LDS student group on uni¬ 
versity and college campuses. 

The first international LDS institute program 
was established in 1969 in Australia and was soon 
duplicated in New Zealand and Great Britain. The 
Church has since established institutes in sixty 
additional countries. These have become a source 
of support and training for new Church leadership 
in those areas. 
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INSTRUCTOR, THE 

The Instructor was originally published as 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, from 1866 to 1929. At first 
a children’s magazine, it became the official publi¬ 
cation of the SUNDAY SCHOOL of the Church in Jan¬ 
uary 1901. As its pages gradually filled with articles 
on teaching methods and gospel subjects to be 
used by the several Church auxiliary organiza¬ 
tions, especially the Sunday School, its name was 
changed to The Instructor in November 1929, bet¬ 
ter to reflect its content. 

The Presidents of the Church were identified 
as editors of the magazine from 1901 through 1970, 
but coeditors were often largely responsible for its 
contents. 

The Instructor ceased publication in Decem¬ 
ber 1970, when the Church consolidated its Eng¬ 
lish language magazines into three: ensign, for 
adults; NEW ERA, for youth; FRIEND, for children. 
Some of the instructional materials for teachers 
previously published in The Instrtictor are now 
published in the lesson manuals of the Church. 
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INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 

The Church encourages its members to be learned 
in gospel principles and in every edifying branch of 
knowledge that supports a life of Christian service. 
Latter-day Saints value intellectual activity be¬ 
cause it can develop and enrich life and faith, beau¬ 
tify the earth and ameliorate mankind’s temporal 
suffering, and further the growth of the kingdom of 
God on earth. LDS theology takes with utmost se¬ 
riousness the divine injunction to learn to know, to 
love, and to serve God with all one’s heart, might, 
mind, and strength (Deut. 6:5; 1 Chr. 28:9; Matt. 
22:37; D&C 4:2; cf. John 17:3). In this sense, intel¬ 
lectual activity can be an act of worship. 

One of the divinely ordained purposes of life 
is to gain spiritual and intellectual experience in 
mind and spirit (see reason and revelation). 
The Prophet Joseph SMITH taught that “by proving 
contraries, truth is made manifest” (HC 6:248). To 
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tute students discuss these questions freely and 
frankly with the Institute Directors, either in 
classes or in private consultation [“Why Institutes,” 
Announcement of the LDS Institutes: 1935-1936, 
Department of Education, Church of Jesus Christ 
of letter-day Saints], 

The Church soon constructed a building adja¬ 
cent to the University of Idaho that became the 
headquarters for LDS students at the university. 
The principle of separation of church and state 
guided the development of the project and the di¬ 
rection of institute activities. The institute devel¬ 
oped a cultural and social activities program pro¬ 
viding fellowship for LDS students in the area. 
This fellowship extended beyond LDS students to 
faculty and other students on campus. 

Institutes in Logan, Utah, at Utah State Agri¬ 
cultural College and in Salt Lake City at the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah soon followed the Moscow insti¬ 
tute. Shortly thereafter, the Church established 
institutes at other universities and colleges in 
Utah, Arizona, and Washington. 

Before there were enough students to estab¬ 
lish full-time institute programs on southern Cali¬ 
fornia campuses, Deseret Clubs were organized. 
These became the prototype for small LDS stu¬ 
dent organizations. These clubs continued until 
1971, when the Church formally established the 
LDSSA as the official LDS student group on uni¬ 
versity and college campuses. 

The first international LDS institute program 
was established in 1969 in Australia and was soon 
duplicated in New Zealand and Great Britain. The 
Church has since established institutes in sixty 
additional countries. These have become a source 
of support and training for new Church leadership 
in those areas. 
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INSTRUCTOR, THE 

The Instructor was originally published as 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, from 1866 to 1929. At first 
a children’s magazine, it became the official publi¬ 
cation of the SUNDAY SCHOOL of the Church in Jan¬ 
uary 1901. As its pages gradually filled with articles 
on teaching methods and gospel subjects to be 
used by the several Church auxiliary organiza¬ 
tions, especially the Sunday School, its name was 
changed to The Instructor in November 1929, bet¬ 
ter to reflect its content. 

The Presidents of the Church were identified 
as editors of the magazine from 1901 through 1970, 
but coeditors were often largely responsible for its 
contents. 

The Instructor ceased publication in Decem¬ 
ber 1970, when the Church consolidated its Eng¬ 
lish language magazines into three: ensign, for 
adults; NEW ERA, for youth; FRIEND, for children. 
Some of the instructional materials for teachers 
previously published in The Instrtictor are now 
published in the lesson manuals of the Church. 
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The Church encourages its members to be learned 
in gospel principles and in every edifying branch of 
knowledge that supports a life of Christian service. 
Latter-day Saints value intellectual activity be¬ 
cause it can develop and enrich life and faith, beau¬ 
tify the earth and ameliorate mankind’s temporal 
suffering, and further the growth of the kingdom of 
God on earth. LDS theology takes with utmost se¬ 
riousness the divine injunction to learn to know, to 
love, and to serve God with all one’s heart, might, 
mind, and strength (Deut. 6:5; 1 Chr. 28:9; Matt. 
22:37; D&C 4:2; cf. John 17:3). In this sense, intel¬ 
lectual activity can be an act of worship. 

One of the divinely ordained purposes of life 
is to gain spiritual and intellectual experience in 
mind and spirit (see reason and revelation). 
The Prophet Joseph SMITH taught that “by proving 
contraries, truth is made manifest” (HC 6:248). To 
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“study it out in your mind” is often a prerequisite 
to heavenly assistance (D&C 9:8), and communica¬ 
tion from God may sometimes be recognized by its 
effect on the mind. Latter-day Saints were en¬ 
joined early to seek knowledge out of the best 
books (D&C 88:118) and to establish schools (see 
schools of the prophets) for instruction in 
both sacred and secular matters. 

Flow of Ideas. In LDS theology, revelation 
from God to his appointed PROPHETS is the source 
of doctrine and of “knowledge of the things of 
God” (TPJS, p. 217). Thus, there is no formalized 
mechanism in the Church for achieving scholarly 
consensus on theological principles. But there is 
no doubt of the need for diligent inquiry after 
truth: Joseph Smith taught that “a man is saved no 
faster than he gets knowledge” (TPJS, p. 217) and 
that “if a person acquires more knowledge and in¬ 
telligence in this life through his diligence and 
obedience than another, he will have so much the 
advantage in the world to come” (D&C 130:19; see 
EDUCATION: ATTITUDES TOWARD). 

The earliest written explorations of LDS be¬ 
liefs by Church leaders were motivated primarily 
by missionary activities to teach the gospel. Orson 
PRATT wrote the two influential series, The King¬ 
dom of God (four parts, 1848-1849) and Divine 
Authenticity of the Book of Mormon (six parts, 
1850-1851), as well as scientific investigations re¬ 
lated to theological speculations. Parley P. pratt, 
Orson Spencer, and Lorenzo snow also published 
significant missionary tracts. Parley Pratt’s syn¬ 
thetic work Key to the Science of Theology cap¬ 
tured the free-ranging spirit of LDS thought dur¬ 
ing the formative years of the Church. 

The voluminous output of the missionary 
press was severely curtailed after 1857 for several 
reasons; scarce resources were required to bring 
Saints to Zion and to build temples. However, 
the Journal of Discourses recorded public ad¬ 
dresses of Church leaders, particularly Brigham 
YOUNG, during this era on topics ranging from agri¬ 
culture and politics to theology; and presentations 
of LDS history, doctrine, and philosophy contin¬ 
ued in forums ranging from PRAYER CIRCLES to 
various Church magazines to pioneer lyceums. 

With the urbanization of the Church in the 
twentieth century, Church periodicals, firesides 
broadcast from Temple Square, and books pub¬ 
lished by Church-owned and semi-official presses 
were widely supplemented by unofficial activities 


and publications. Pioneer lyceums gave way to var¬ 
ious informal activities, including firesides, study 
groups, or gatherings held in homes. New periodi¬ 
cals, most unsanctioned by the Church and with 
varying editorial policies (see societies and 
organizations), investigated issues and ideas too 
controversial or too academic for the formal 
Church curriculum. Increasingly in recent 
years, scholarly publications from university 
presses, both in Utah and elsewhere, have been 
written on LDS topics by scholars inside and out¬ 
side the Church. 

Intellectual Prologue to the Restoration. 
Latter-day Saints believe that God prepared the 
intellectual, political, and spiritual environment 
prior to the restoration of the gospel through 
such cultural and religious movements as the Ren- 



Orson Pratt (1811-1881), an apostle, was an eloquent 
preacher and expounder of the gospel. With a scientific 
background, he shaped positive answers and rational 
explanations for many religious questions and LDS con¬ 
cepts. Photograph, c. 1878, Charles W. Carter. 
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aissance and the Reformation, particularly as these 
were manifested in Puritanism and the English 
Enlightenment. 

The Puritan critique of the Church of England 
stressed morality for its leaders, education for its 
members, and a vital relationship between individ¬ 
uals and God. The Puritan ideal of a covenant com¬ 
munity imbued with a sense of divine mission sus¬ 
tained their first two generations in America; but 
by the early eighteenth century, the Puritan move¬ 
ment was shattered by its collision with Enlighten¬ 
ment ideas, in spite of periodic revivals of faith and 
devotion. Where Puritanism had stressed the mag¬ 
nificence of Cod and the depravity of fallen man in 
a sinful world, the Enlightenment emphasized the 
goodness of man and the beauty of the natural 
world and linked a natural theology to emerging 
scientific models. 

The conflict between these paradigms polar¬ 
ized American society: Puritan ministers were re¬ 
placed by patrician aristocrats and lay scientists as 
leaders of American society. Puritanism continued 
in a diluted form: Evangelical Methodist and Bap¬ 
tist ministers emerged with new followers after the 
Great Awakening of 1740. Stressing the “heart” 
over the “head,” these religious movements swept 
through newly independent America after 1800, 
while the rationalism of the Enlightenment con¬ 
tinued through the Unitarian and Universalist 
societies. 

Joseph Smith grew up in this setting, both di¬ 
rections being represented by his parents. His 
mother stressed the emotionalism of the revivals to 
which she regularly took her children. His father, 
who helped found a Universalist society in Ver¬ 
mont, stressed the rational dimensions of religion. 
This polarization, in his family and in the larger 
culture, helped to impel young Joseph to ask God 
directly for guidance in a “silent grove” in the 
spring of 1820 {see first vision). In subsequent 
visions and revelations, Joseph Smith received 
knowledge and authority from God to restore the 
Church of Jesus Christ, whose doctrines and prac¬ 
tices are not limited by the former approaches but 
generate a dynamic interplay between both mind 
and spirit. 

Restoration Period (1830-1844). The key in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual figure in the early years of 
the Church was clearly Joseph Smith. The concep¬ 
tual framework of the Restoration stems from his 
prophetic utterances on many key topics (see 


SMITH, JOSEPH: TEACHINGS OF JOSEPH SMITH). 
He translated the Book of Mormon; received and 
published additional revelations; gave doctrinal 
instructions; provided glimpses into former gospel 
dispensations; explicated and amended the biblical 
text in many places throughout the Old and New 
Testaments {see Joseph smith translation of 
the rible [jst]); and stimulated interest in previ¬ 
ously neglected texts {see apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha). 

The central focus of Joseph Smith’s teaching is 
the literal and infinite atonement of Jesus Christ 
and the restoration of the eternal gospel and its 
ordinances. In this expansive view (popularized 
under the label of “eternalism” by B. H. Roberts) 
men and women are eternal beings procreated by a 
Heavenly Father and Mother {see MOTHER IN 
heaven), a concept elaborated by Lorenzo Snow 
and his sister Eliza R. snow. Men and women are 
tested by choices between good and evil in mortal 
life as preparation for the eternities. The universe, 
filled with a myriad of worlds inhabited by sons 
and daughters of God, exists for the purpose of al¬ 
lowing individuals to progress toward becoming 
gods and goddesses {see GODHOOD). The divine 
potential in each individual is actualized by volun¬ 
tarily obeying the first principles of the 
gospel and receiving all the ordinances of salva¬ 
tion, culminating in the ordinances of the temple, 
a place dedicated as a house of prayer, fasting, 
faith, and learning, “a house of glory, a house of 
order, a house of God” (D&C 88:119). Each tem¬ 
ple is a meeting place of heaven and earth, where 
eternal relationships are formed by covenants; it is 
also a school, where eternal concepts are taught 
{see TEMPLES: TEMPLE WORSHIP AND ACTIVITY). 

Community, Renewed Consecration, and 
Response (1844-1896). The exodus to the Salt 
Lake Valley and the drive to colonize the Great 
Basin saw the development of key ideas about eco¬ 
nomic, political, and social needs in the commu¬ 
nity and nation. Latter-day Saints rejected the 
temporal-spiritual separation in politics and eco¬ 
nomics and viewed the Mormon village as a cove¬ 
nant community based on the concept of gather¬ 
ing. Missionaries taught the gospel to those who 
would listen; converts gathered out of spiritual 
Babylon by changing their lives and removing to 
Utah to build zion. This literal “gathering of scat¬ 
tered Israel” brought converts into communities 
that practiced principles of CONSECRATION and 
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stewardship, in social settings hospitable to the 
making of Saints (see economic history of the 
church). 

The LDS economic order, based on the prem¬ 
ise that the earth is the Lord’s, holds that men are 
stewards over the property they hold and are re¬ 
sponsible for consecrating their time, energy, and 
talents to the establishment of Zion. Dominion 
over the earth is not a license to plunder, but a 
sacred trust to conserve life and protect the envi¬ 
ronment. LDS cosmology teaches that all living 
things will be resurrected, that the earth itself has 
a celestial destiny, and that all people are account¬ 
able to God for their earthly stewardship. 

Out of this sense of community, combined 
with living in a barren land, ideals of frugality, co¬ 
operation, and equality were nurtured. The earth 
exists that man “might have in abundance”; pov¬ 
erty exists because some “possess that which is 
above another” and waste flesh when they have 
“no need” (D&C 49:19-21). The divine standard 
mandates temporal and spiritual unity and equality 
based on individual needs, desires, and varying 
talents (D&C 78:6). Periodic reformations in the 
Brigham young era sought to reach these ideals; 
analogous concepts motivate the welfare pro¬ 
grams in the wards of the contemporary Church, 
now extended well beyond its historic population 
centers in the western United States. 

In the late pioneer period (1869-1896), the 
Church felt the need to teach its rising generation 
more systematically than before. In the 1880s, for 
instance, George Q. Cannon, a member of the 
First Presidency, published a “Faith-Promoting 
Series” of journals, biographies, and a periodical, 
The Juvenile Instructor, to instruct young men and 
women. President Cannon insisted that: 

Latter-day Saints are ardent friends of learning, 
true seekers after knowledge. They recognize in a 
good education the best of fortunes; it broadens the 
mind, creates liberal and noble sentiments, and fits 
the possessor for a more successful struggle with the 
obstacles of life. . . . The possession of knowledge is 
of itself the highest pleasure [Juvenile Instructor 27 
(1892):210], 

Cannon’s works filled a significant need, but the 
fact that these writings addressed primarily the 
youth of the Church limited their topics and ap¬ 
proaches. During this same time President Young 
established academies throughout LDS-dominated 
areas. Brigham young university, now the larg¬ 


est private university in the United States, began 
as such an academy in 1875. 

President Young had attempted to insulate 
the LDS community from the influx of non- 
Mormons alter completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869. This economic move by Brigham 
Young, focusing on establishing ZCMI and the co¬ 
operative movement, reinforced a trend to isolate 
Church members from outside ideas, especially as 
persecution intensified. A contemporary reaction 
to many of Brigham Young’s economic policies led 
some LDS intellectuals to oppose the Church. 
This group, known as the Godbeites (see 
schismatic groups), became the prime illustra¬ 
tion in Church circles of intellect unchecked that 



George Q. Cannon (1827-1901), served in the First 
Presidency from 1873 to 1901 as counselor to Presidents 
Brigham Young, John Taylor, Wilford Woodruff and Lo¬ 
renzo Snow. With his publications aimed mainly at the 
youth. Cannon was an important bridge between the 
first generation of Church leaders and late nineteenth- 
century Church membership. Photographer: Charles 
Ellis Johnson. Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, 
Brigham Young University. 
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rejected prophetic leadership and the larger needs 
of the LDS community. 

Few LDS students journeyed “East” to attend 
non-Mormon schools before the 1880s, and few 
LDS authors before 1900 addressed the critical is¬ 
sues being debated in the larger society. An impor¬ 
tant exception was the issue of women’s rights, 
which found an outlet in the Woman’s Exponent 
edited by LDS women. 

Encounter with Scholarly Secularism 
(1896-1918). The transformation of Mormon vil¬ 
lage life began as the first generation of Latter-day 
Saints started to pursue advanced studies of geol¬ 
ogy, agricultural science, chemistry, and engineer¬ 
ing. Such studies brought the Saints face to face 
with a secular and skeptical society. James E. Tal- 
mage studied geology at Lehigh and Johns Hop¬ 
kins universities and returned to Utah in 1885 to 
teach and write about many topics, including evo¬ 
lution and the age of the earth. As president of the 
University of Utah and later as an apostle, he ex¬ 
erted an enormous influence by systematizing 
LDS theology in two seminal works, The Articles 
of Faith and Jesus the Christ. John A. Widtsoe, 
later an apostle, studied biochemistry at Harvard 
and Gottingen; he returned to Utah in 1900 and 
became president of Utah State University in 
1907, playing a pivotal role first in agricultural edu¬ 
cation and research and later as an educational 
administrator and writer on intellectual issues fac¬ 
ing Church members. 

The Mutual Improvement Association (see 
YOUNG men; young women) chose as its study 
manual for 1909 Widtsoe’s book Joseph Smith as 
Scientist, and the Improvement Era frequently ran 
articles by LDS scientists discussing Latter-day 
Saint doctrines in light of current scientific theo¬ 
ries. Utah universities also began to invite the 
scholarly luminaries of the day to campus as guest 
lecturers. However, concerns were raised by the 
Church’s educational administrators when some 
faculty members advanced evolutionary treat¬ 
ments of the creation accounts in Genesis. By 1911 
these concerns led to a policy that temporarily dis¬ 
couraged discussions in Brigham Young University 
classrooms of such theories. 

Adaptation and Confrontation (1918-1945). 
With worldwide industrialization and the ravages 
of World War I and the Bolshevik Revolution, 
agrarian idealism in America and the old order in 
Europe gave way before new political, economic, 


and social theories. For both Church leaders and 
lay members, deeply ingrained concepts of stew¬ 
ardship, cooperation, and individual moral respon¬ 
sibility clashed sharply with the militance of orga¬ 
nized labor, the totalitarian excesses of fascism and 
communism, and the greediness of unregulated 
capitalism. 

The need for teachers in Church schools and 
institutes of religion swelled to a small stream what 
had been only a trickle of Latter-day Saints sent 
“East” for professional training. The “Divinity 
School” group of Saints at the University of Chi¬ 
cago (see R. Swenson, “Mormons at the University 
of Chicago Divinity School,” Dialogue 7 [Summer, 
1972]:37-47) drew on their experience of LDS 
group life to write scholarly articles suggesting an¬ 
swers to the pressing social and economic prob¬ 
lems of their day. In this academic setting, these 
LDS graduate students were also confronted with 
“higher criticism” of the Bible (see bible 
scholarship), stimulating some to take a moder¬ 
ate, conciliatory approach to scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion, analogous to the neo-orthodox movement 
among Protestant theologians. 

During this era, the Church and its members 
were recognized as a major force in American reli¬ 
gious life. The Encyclopedia Americana commis¬ 
sioned a lengthy article by Elder B. H. Roberts for 
the centennial of the Church. Latter-day Saints 
who were influential outside the Great Basin in¬ 
cluded Harvey Fletcher in physics, E. E. Erickson 
in philosophy, J. Reuben Clark, Jr. in international 
affairs, Franklin S. Harris in agricultural science; 
and Henry Eyring in chemistry. 

Urbanization and Global Mission (1945- 
1990). After World War II, a technocracy based 
on the positivist view of physical and social sci¬ 
ences dominated the intellectual landscape. Mo¬ 
lecular biologists, armed with the tools of physics, 
seemed to be on the verge of controlling life itself; 
social scientists, bolstered by mathematics and 
computers, explained human behavior without ref¬ 
erence to man’s divine nature. 

While existentialist theologians alternately 
despaired of or embraced the “secular city,” LDS 
leaders again sounded the call to heed revelation as 
the source of ultimate truth while using science 
and technology to spread the gospel and alleviate 
human suffering. LDS emphasis on individual and 
group guidance through revelation created signifi¬ 
cant intellectual stresses for the increasing num- 
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B.H. Roberts (1857-1933), a member of the First Coun¬ 
cil of Seventy, was one of the most eloquent orators and 
penetrating writers in the Church’s history. An inveter¬ 
ate seeker, he grappled with many historical and scrip¬ 
tural issues as a “defender of the faith. ” Courtesy Special 
Collections Department, University of Utah Libraries. 

bers of Church members being trained in the pro¬ 
fessions. A number of scholars wrote cogently to 
this generation of Latter-day Saint students about 
the historical, philosophical, and theological foun¬ 
dations of Church doctrines and advocated inte¬ 
grating intellectual pursuits with the spiritual need 
to love, to serve, and to have faith in Jesus Christ. 

The horrors of world war had challenged con¬ 
ventional Christian ideologies. President J. Reu¬ 
ben Clark, Jr., warned that the alliance forged in 
wartime between science and governments bad 
created a military-industrial complex. Some 
Church members were troubled by the issues of 
war and peace in the Korean and Vietnam conflicts 
and by the quasi-permanent state of war that en¬ 
dangered the world peace on which the missionary 
work of the Church depended (see war and 
peace). 

As mission fields expanded, Zion, “the pure in 
heart” (D&C 97:21), was gathered into stakes in 
locations around the world. President Harold B. 


lee foresaw that the demography and cultural uni¬ 
formity of the Church would be significantly al¬ 
tered by the immense influx of converts. Scholars 
and lay leaders in the Church were challenged to 
differentiate between Church practices derived 
from fundamental universal gospel principles and 
those that could be treated as merely cultural prac¬ 
tices of members. 

The historic LDS affirmation of man as cre¬ 
ated literally in the image of God—with a Heav¬ 
enly Mother as well as a Heavenly Father—led to 
a reinterpretation by Latter-day Saints of many 
conflicts felt in the larger society about the roles of 
men and women as individuals and as members of 
families and the Church. It also produced both a 
dramatic collision with fundamentalist Protestants 
and, to some extent, a reconciliation with Catholic 
and Protestant theologians who have rediscovered 
such ideas in the theology of the ancient Church. 

In the Church, as in society, key roles were 
played by bureaucratic entities deriving their ex- 



James E. Talmage (1862-1933), served as the president 
of the University of Utah from 1894 to 1897 and as an 
apostle from 1911 until his death in 1933. A noted geolo¬ 
gist, lecturer and author, he was influential in shaping a 
mainstream statement of LDS teachings consistent with 
traditional biblical authorities. Courtesy the Utah State 
Historical Society. 
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Bruce R. McConkie (1915-1985), an apostle from 1972 
to 1985, wrote extensively on Mormon doctrine. He 
drew heavily upon words of Joseph Smith and latter-day 
scripture to interpret the Bible and to propound specific 
answers to gospel questions. 


pertise from the study of human behavior. Knowl¬ 
edge of the social sciences, for example, stimulated 
the founding of a Church Social Services organiza¬ 
tion, using social science expertise consistent with 
Church norms. As the Church expands outside the 
Intermountain West, adapting Church programs to 
local cultures without sacrificing the essential core 
of gospel teaching is a matter of increasing ur¬ 
gency. Here the growing worldwide reservoir of 
LDS professionals is an increasingly valuable asset. 
This is particularly true in view of the primacy of 
the family and home as the center of Christ- 
centered learning and service. 

During this period, some turned to engaging 
metaphors from the Book of Mormon as expres¬ 
sions for LDS thought. In some cases, the symbol 
of their moral and intellectual response was the 
iron rod that guided those who obediently held on 
to revealed truths through the mists of darkness; in 
other cases the Liahona, a divinely fashioned com¬ 
pass that gave direction in proportion to one’s 
faith, symbolized the faithful search for divine 


guidance (see 1 Ne. 8, 16; R. Roll, pp. 107-118). In 
Latter-day Saint life, such approaches are not mu¬ 
tually exclusive. 

LDS theology has consistently seen the mind 
in the service of and as a companion to the spirit. 
The two remain creatively engaged: The intellect 
tends to notice problems and to ask questions, 
while the spirit is drawn toward finding answers 
and receiving assurance (see Alma 32:21-34); the 
intellect is often solitary and introspective, while 
the life of the spirit fosters charitable service and 
yearns for the collective building of the kingdom of 
God. Pride is a threat to all: It can cause the intel¬ 
lectual to substitute human judgment for revela¬ 
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INTELLIGENCE 

According to latter-day scripture, “The glory of 
God is intelligence, or, in other words, light and 
truth” (D&C 93:36). Mankind, too, may be glori¬ 
fied by gaining intelligence (D&C 93:28-30). As 
Christ did not receive a fulness of intelligence at 
first but continued from “grace to grace” until he 
received a fulness (D&C 93:11-13, 27-28), so it is 
with all persons. Whatever principles of intelli¬ 
gence they gain in mortality will rise with them in 
the Resurrection (D&C 130:18-19). 

To gain increased intelligence, individuals 
must be agents to act for themselves (D&C 93:30), 
which means that they must be tried and tempted 
(D&C 29:39), and at the same time, the works of 
the Lord must be plainly manifest to them (D&C 
93:31) so that they will have choice. In PREMORTAL 
life, men and women were intelligent beings 
(Abr. 3:21-22) who were given agency by God 
(Moses 4:3; D&C 29:36). In mortality, they are also 
given agency by God (D&C 101:78), to gain knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil (Moses 5:11). Intelligence 
increases as individuals forsake evil and come to 
the Lord, calling on his name, obeying his voice, 
and keeping his commandments (D&C 93:1-2, 28, 
37). Intelligence is lost through disobedience, 
hardening of hearts, and clinging to false traditions 
(Mark 8:21; D&C 93:39). 

Intelligence, however defined, is not created 
or made (D&C 93:29); it is coeternal with God 
(TPJS, pp. 353-54). Some LDS leaders have inter¬ 
preted this to mean that intelligent beings—called 
intelligences—existed before and after they were 
given spirit bodies in the premortal existence. 
Others have interpreted it to mean that intelligent 
beings were organized as spirits out of eternal in¬ 
telligent matter, that they did not exist as individu¬ 
als before they were organized as spirit beings in 
the premortal existence (Abr. 3:22; JD 7:57; 2:124). 
The Church has taken no official position on this 
issue. 

[See also Intelligences.] 
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INTELLIGENCES 

The word “intelligences” (plural) occurs frequently 
in LDS literature, having reference to the period 
of the premortal existence of mankind. The term 
has received two interpretations by writers within 
the Church: as the literal spirit children of Heav¬ 
enly Parents and as individual entities existing 
prior to their spirit birth. Because latter-day reve¬ 
lation has not clarified the meaning of the term, 
a more precise interpretation is not possible at 
present. 

The scriptural source for the word “intelli¬ 
gences” is the book of abraham 3:21-22. The 
Lord instructed the patriarch Abraham regarding 
the premortal experiences of all who have been or 
ever will be upon the earth. Among those events 
was the council in heaven, at which the Father’s 
plan OF salvation for his children was dis¬ 
cussed. Abraham wrote of this, “Now the Lord had 
shown unto me, Abraham, the intelligences that 
were organized before the world was; . . . for he 
stood among those that were spirits, and he saw 
that they were good; and he said unto me: Abra¬ 
ham, thou art one of them” (Abr. 3:22-23). The 
Prophet Joseph SMITH spoke of intelligences as fol¬ 
lows: “God himself, finding he was in the midst of 
spirits and glory, because he was more intelligent, 
saw proper to institute laws whereby the rest could 
have a privilege to advance like himself. The rela¬ 
tionship we have with God places us in a situation 
to advance in knowledge. He has power to insti¬ 
tute laws to instruct the weaker intelligences, that 
they may be exalted with himself, so that they 
might have one glory upon another, and all that 
knowledge, power, glory, and intelligence, which 
is requisite in order to save them” {TPJS, p. 354). 

Concerning man’s premortal existence, the 
Lord revealed to Joseph Smith, “Man was also in 
the beginning with God. Intelligence, or the light 
of truth, was not created or made, neither indeed 
can be” (D&C 93:29). “Intelligence,” as used here, 
is singular, and it is not clear from this passage if it 
refers to individual, conscious identity. As noted, 
Abraham referred to the spirit offspring of God as 
organized intelligences, apparently using the word 
“intelligences” to mean “spirits.” Church authori¬ 
ties have indicated that spirit birth was not the 
beginning. Spencer W. KIMBALL, then a member 
of the Quorum of the Twelve, wrote, “Our spirit 
matter was eternal and co-existent with Cod, but it 
was organized into spirit bodies by our Heavenly 
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Father” (The Miracle of Forgiveness, p. 5, Salt 
Lake City, 1969). Marion G. Romney, of the First 
Presidency, speaking of people’s divine origin as 
children of God, stated, “Through that birth pro¬ 
cess, self-existing intelligence was organized into 
individual spirit beings” (Ensign 8 [Nov. 1978]:14). 
Bruce R. McConkie, an apostle, wrote: 

Abraham used the name intelligences to apply to the 
spirit children of the Eternal Father. The intelli¬ 
gence or spirit element became intelligences after 
the spirits were horn as individual entities (Abr. 
3:22-24). Use of this name designates both the pri¬ 
mal element from which the spirit offspring were 
created and also their inherited capacity to grow in 
grace, knowledge, power, and intelligence itself, 
until such intelligences, gaining the fulness of all 
things, become like their Father, the Supreme In¬ 
telligence [MD, p. 387], 

While the revelations leave no doubt as to the 
existence of intelligent matter prior to its being 
organized as spirits, speculation sometimes arises 
regarding the nature of premortal existence and 
whether there was individual identity and con¬ 
sciousness prior to birth as a spirit. Some hold that 
the terms “intelligence” and “intelligences” have 
reference to a form of prespirit conscious self-exis¬ 
tence, which included individual identity, variety, 
and agency (so reasoned B. H. Roberts, pp. 401- 
423). Others maintain that while these characteris¬ 
tics, attributes, and conditions are eternal, they 
essentially came together for each individual at the 
spirit birth. The question of whether prespirit in¬ 
telligence had individual identity and conscious¬ 
ness remains unanswered. Elder Joseph Fielding 
smith gave this caution in 1936: 

Some of our writers have endeavored to explain 
what an intelligence is, but to do so is futile, for we 
have never been given any insight into this matter 
beyond what the Lord has fragmentarily revealed. 
We know, however, that there is something called 
intelligence which always existed. It is the real eter¬ 
nal part of man, which was not created or made. 
This intelligence combined with the spirit consti¬ 
tutes a spiritual identity or individual [p. 10], 

No formal pronouncements have been made 
by the leading councils of the Church to clarify 
what additional meanings and attributes may be 
assigned to the word “intelligences,” beyond that 
which identifies intelligences as spirit children of 
God. 

[See also First Estate; Intelligence; Premortal 
Life; Spirit Body.] 
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INTERFAITH RELATIONSHIPS 

[This entry has three articles: 

Christian 

Jewish 

Other Faiths 

The articles focus on the efforts of the Church to relate , 
assist, understand, and cooperate with other faiths in 
common social, ethical, and religious quests.] 

CHRISTIAN 

The Church has never existed in isolation or insu¬ 
lation from other Christian faiths. Its roots and its 
nurture are in, and remain in, the Christian heri¬ 
tage. But its claim that the heavens have opened 
anew, that a restoration of the lost radiance and 
power of the full gospel of Jesus Christ is under 
way at divine initiative, and its rejection of many 
long-standing traditions have generated misunder¬ 
standing and ill will. In the first generation in the 
United States, the solidarity of the Latter-day 
Saints was thought to be inimical to pluralism and 
at the same time aroused the ire of sectarians. Mis¬ 
sionary efforts through personal contact more than 
through mass media and image making sometimes 
compounded the problem. In certain times and 
circumstances, there has been no will, or at least 
no lasting resolve by either side, for outreach and 
cooperation. 

In three ways these tensions are being re¬ 
duced: 

1. Institutionally. Church officers now partici¬ 
pate with leaders of other faiths in Christian inter¬ 
change. LDS leaders in many countries are wel¬ 
comed to interfaith devotionals with their 
Protestant, Catholic, and Orthodox counterparts. 
This has been in keeping with the precept and 
example of early Church authorities (see 
tolerance). For mutual support, they likewise 
meet and organize, across varied lines and pro¬ 
grams, for example, the chaplaincies of many na- 
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tions of the free world, the Boy Scout movement, 
the National Council of Christians and Jews, and 
local and international service clubs concerned 
with social, ethical, and moral issues. 

2. Educationally. The Church fosters the largest 
adult education curriculum in the world. Many of 
the courses are Bible-related, and some focus on 
Christian history and institutions. For high school 
and college-age students, who now exceed half a 
million, the Church provides similar courses in its 
seminaries and institutes adjacent to high schools 
and major universities. Teachers in the Church 
Educational System are given financial supple¬ 
ments to visit the Holy Land, to study the origins 
of the three great monotheistic religions, to be¬ 
come familiar with the vocabularies and 
worldviews of alternative Christian institutions, 
and to understand and recognize common ground 
in the lives of the youth they teach. LDS scholars 
of many disciplines are increasingly involved in the 
religious studies programs of academic and profes¬ 
sional organizations. 

The Church has opened its extensive broad¬ 
casting facilities to representative programming 
across the spectrum of Christian groups (see 
BONNEVILLE INTERNATIONAL; KSL, RADIO). It has 
also been a major participant in religious broad¬ 
casts in the VISN Religious Interfaith Cable Tele¬ 
vision Network, which represents most major de¬ 
nominations in the United States. 

To establish two-way interchange, the Richard 
L. Evans Chair of Christian Understanding was 
established at Brigham Young University. Funded 
and advised by a variety of Christian groups (the 
initial commitment came from a Presbyterian), this 
endowment fosters religious studies symposia, lec¬ 
tures, forums, exchange programs, and visiting 
professorships. It also sponsors interfaith meetings 
where common as well as controversial theological 
issues are presented by representatives of each tra¬ 
dition, and where workshops help resolve tensions 
in an atmosphere of goodwill. 

The Religious Studies Center at Brigham 
Young University produces distinguished volumes 
utilizing scholars of many faiths who represent in¬ 
terdisciplinary and comparative expertise. Al¬ 
though a literature of disparagement continues 
both from the left and from the right (see anti- 
mormonism), Church leaders continually remind 
the membership that whatever may be said of 


those who make a religion of anti-Mormonism, a 
retaliatory response is neither wise nor Christian. 

3. Practically in Christian Humanitarianism. At 
its best the pattern of LDS life, institutionally and 
individually, has not been to demand rights but to 
merit them, not to clamor for fellowship and good¬ 
will but to manifest them and to give energy and 
time beyond rhetoric. In a major address to re¬ 
gional Church leaders, former President Spencer 
W. kimball set the tone: 

We urge members to do their civic duty and to as¬ 
sume their responsibilities as individual citizens in 
seeking solutions to the problems which beset our 
cities and communities. 

With our wide ranging mission, so far as man¬ 
kind is concerned, Church members cannot ignore 
the many practical problems that require solution if 
our families are to live in an environment conducive 
to spirituality. 

Where solutions to these practical problems 
require cooperative action with those not of our 
faith, members should not be reticent in doing their 
part in joining and leading in those efforts where 
they can make an individual contribution to those 
causes which are consistent with the standards of 
the Church [Kimball, Ensign 8 (May 1978):100], 

Examples of recent Church-encouraged proj¬ 
ects that reach across different affiliations include 
cooperative emergency assistance, support for 
homeless shelters in many cities, and linkage with 
the work of the Salvation Army. At BYU, students 
of other faiths are often elected to student offices, 
and various service clubs strive against intolerance 
and clannishness. In the same spirit, the Church 
was among the first to give aid, with other Chris¬ 
tian bodies, to disaster areas in such places as 
China, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Los Angeles, Peru, 
Armenia, Japan, Iran, Chile, and Greece. Through 
two special fasts, the Church raised $11 million for 
the hungry in Africa and Ethiopia, and utilized 
Catholic services as a delivery system (see 
HUMANITARIAN SERVICE). 

Because so much in contemporary society is 
dissonant, centrifugal, and divisive, interfaith un¬ 
derstanding and mutuality seem indispensable. 
LDS history suggests that what appear to be in¬ 
tractable political, social, and economic clashes are 
often, at root, religious. To overcome needless di¬ 
visions and to heal the wounds of modern life, in¬ 
cluding the religious life, are not just the commis¬ 
sion of Latter-day Saints but of all who take 
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seriously the message and ministry of Jesus Christ. 
Unless in some there is Christlike concern for all, 
there is little hope for any. 
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JEWISH 

The chief nexus for interfaith relationships be¬ 
tween Jews and Latter-day Saints has been Salt 
Lake City, Utah. A certain amount of contact has 
also occurred in the State of Israel as well as in 
cities in the United States with large Jewish popu¬ 
lations, such as Los Angeles and New York. Gener¬ 
ally, relations between members of the two groups 
have been characterized by mutual respect and 
goodwill. Exceptions include sharp differences 
between Mormons and some Jews on the issue of 
the purpose of the Brigham Young University Cen¬ 
ter for Near Eastern Studies in Jerusalem (dedi¬ 
cated 1989; see briciiam young university: 

JERUSALEM CENTER FOR NEAR EASTERN STUDIES). 
However, a workable relationship prevails. 

One of the earliest direct contacts between 
communities was initiated by Orson Hyde, an 
LDS apostle, who in 1841 traveled through Eu¬ 
rope to reach the Holy Land. With rare excep¬ 
tions, instead of seeking audience with European 
Jewish leaders to proselytize them, he warned 
them of difficulties that they would experience, 
and urged them to emigrate to Palestine. Orson 
Hyde continued on to the Holy Land, where, on 
October 24, 1841, he prayed on the Mount of Ol¬ 
ives to “dedicate and consecrate this land . . . for 
the gathering together of Judah’s scattered rem¬ 
nants” (HC 4:456-59). 

Broader contacts began after 1853 with the 
arrival of the first Jewish family in Utah. While 
Jews tended to align themselves politically with 
non-Mormons, they enjoyed the goodwill of their 
LDS neighbors. Although some Jewish immigrants 
into Utah—particularly from eastern Europe and 
Russia—were ridiculed because of their language 


and their lack of acquaintance with frontier life, 
they found no cruelty, no restrictions of move¬ 
ment, and no ugly intolerance. While there were 
no handouts, charity, or dole, they discovered no 
restrictions on opportunity among the Latter-day 
Saints. 

In 1900, when Utah Jewish leader Nathan 
Rosenblatt and his associates decided to build a 
synagogue for a second congregation, the principal 
help came from the LDS Church’s First Presi¬ 
dency. When the building opened in 1903, Rosen¬ 
blatt proclaimed his gratitude for the blessing and 
privilege of living in Utah with the tolerant, under¬ 
standing men and women of the Mormon faith. He 
and his associates had always found them to be a 
people devoted to their own faith, yet a people 
who respected the Jewish Torah and knew what 
the noted teacher Hillel meant when he taught, 
“Do not do to your neighbor what you would not 
do to yourself.” 

Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah, 
regularly offers courses that focus on the religion 
and history of Jews and Judaism. In addition, Jew¬ 
ish scholars have lectured and taught courses at the 
university, particularly in recent years. In 1921 
President Ileber J. GRANT offered clear counsel to 
Latter-day Saints against anti-Semitism: “There 
should be no ill-will ... in the heart of any true 
Latter-day Saint, toward the Jewish people” (in 
Gospel Standards, Salt Lake City, 1941, p. 147). 

An indicator of the reciprocal respect that has 
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OTHER FAITHS 

In August 1852, while the Church was still strug¬ 
gling to establish itself in the western United 
States, President Brigham young issued a bold 
call for missionaries to go to China, India, Siam 
(Thailand), and Ceylon (Sri Ijanka). The seventeen 
missionaries who were sent formed some of the 
earliest contacts that LDS members had with non- 
Christians (see asia, the church in). Because of 
civil wars, rejection, and language and cultural dif¬ 
ficulties, the work in most countries lasted only 
months; however, work in India continued until 
1856. Although some attempts were made in the 
early twentieth century, the Church did not un¬ 
dertake further significant efforts to establish itself 
in non-Christian nations, including Asia, until after 
World War II. 

Stimulated by experiences of LDS service¬ 
men in Asia during and after the war, the Church 
established missions in East Asia at the end of the 
1940s. Since then, wards and stakes led by local 
members have been established in Japan, South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the Philippines; 
temples have been built in all these places except 
Hong Kong. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, the Church expanded 
into such Southeast Asian nations as Singapore, 
Thailand, Indonesia, and Malaysia, and in the 
South Asian nations of India and Sri Lanka. Al¬ 
though small beginnings have been made in some 
Muslim countries, Church growth in such coun¬ 
tries has been limited. 

LDS health services programs in the Philip¬ 
pines and refugee assistance in Thailand have been 
favorably received. High-level contacts with gov¬ 
ernment officials in many countries have elicited a 
positive response to the values of the Church and 
its members. Overall, the Church has made con¬ 
sistent efforts to remain sensitive to and abide by 
local laws and customs, including regulations 
based on religious sentiment. 

Church growth in Africa has principally taken 
place in the last quarter of the twentieth century, 
particularly following the 1978 revelation allowing 
all worthy males to hold the priesthood (see 
AFRICA, THE CHURCH IN; DOCTRINE AND 

covenants: official declaration —2). Con¬ 
gregations have been established in several coun¬ 
tries, and Church membership is growing rapidly. 
In recent years, the Church has joined various 
charitable organizations in sending famine relief to 
stricken nations on the African continent (see 
economic aid). 


In an educational vein, missionary training 
centers teach many foreign languages and 
courses on the religions and cultures of non-West- 
ern countries, and for educational purposes “cul- 
turegrams” have been developed that are now 
used by U.S. government agencies. In addition, 
courses on world religions are regularly taught in 
institutions of higher learning. Moreover, sympo¬ 
sia on Islam and on the religions of Africa have 
been hosted at Brigham Young University, with a 
number of distinguished religious leaders and 
scholars participating. 

In many countries, The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints is viewed as an Amer¬ 
ican church. However, Church leaders have 
strongly emphasized that it is universal, a church 
for all people everywhere (see world religions 
[non-christian] and mormonism). A powerful 
presentation by President Spencer W. kimball in 
1974 stressed the responsibility of the Church to 
share the gospel with all of God’s children (Ensign 
4 [Oct. 1974]:2-14). Consequently, in the last half 
of the twentieth century the Church has made its 
most significant efforts to establish itself through¬ 
out the world. 

Generally the LDS outreach to non-Chris¬ 
tians has had a positive, invigorating effect on 
members of the Church, has strengthened Church 
membership significantly, and has brought about 
increased awareness of cultural differences as well 
as a willingness to work within those differences. 
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INTERNATIONAL GENEALOGICAL 
INDEX™ (IGI) 

The International Genealogical Index 1 M (IGI) is a 
vital records index, which at the beginning of 1990 
contained more than 147 million names of de¬ 
ceased persons from the 1500s to about 1875. The 
IGI lists individuals alphabetically according to 
place of birth/christening or marriage, and clusters 
similarly spelled surnames under a standard 
spelling. 

The Church publishes the IGI to assist genea¬ 
logical research and help members determine 
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whether temple ordinances have been performed 
for deceased ancestors. Countries such as England 
(47,155,000 entries), Mexico 24,205,000, Germany 
(18,675,000), the United States (18,660,000), Scot¬ 
land (10,745,000), and Finland (5,045,000), as well 
as more than ninety other nations are included. 

Available on 9,200 microfiches and on com¬ 
pact disk, the IGI can be searched at the family 
history library. Salt Lake City, or at any of the 
nearly 1,400 LDS family history centers lo¬ 
cated in various parts of the world. Patrons can 
purchase copies of the microfiche in sets by region, 
state, or country from the Family History Depart¬ 
ment, LDS Church Headquarters, Salt Lake City, 
UT 84150, or copy up to 500 entries to a holding 
file that can be printed or copied to diskettes for 
home use. 
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INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES 

In 1967 The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints began unifying the foreign language maga¬ 
zines that were being independently published to 
serve its Danish, Dutch, Finnish, French, Ger¬ 
man, Norwegian, Spanish, and Swedish-speaking 
missions to give its magazines similar editorial con¬ 
tent and a general format. This unification of con¬ 
tent greatly reduced redundant staff efforts in the 
various mission offices and provided Church- 
approved materials for all issues. The resulting 
Unified Magazine was renamed International 
Magazines in 1974, an umbrella title that in 1990 
covered twenty different magazines, each with its 
own language-specific title. An editorial staff in 
Salt Lake City chooses materials from the Church’s 
three English publications, Friend, New Era, and 
Ensign, that will appeal to international readers of 
all ages and prepares those and other original arti¬ 
cles for international publication. 

An English version, Tambuli, is prepared in 
Salt Lake City, and film of the completed layouts, 
containing both text and art is shipped for local 
printing in the Philippines. Similar print-ready 
film is prepared in Salt Lake City for other lan¬ 
guage editions and is then sent to various printing 


sites around the world. Some of the translations 
are prepared in Salt Lake City, but most in the 
local areas. The various editions contain from eight 
to sixteen pages of local Church news that is gath¬ 
ered, edited, and printed in the language areas. 

The idea of publishing local, foreign-language 
magazines for Church members started in Wales in 
1846, a year before the Mormon Pioneers moved 
into the Salt Lake Valley. Dan Jones edited and 
published thirty-two issues of Prophwyd y Jubili, 
Neu Seren y Saints (Prophet of Jubilee, New Star 
of Saints), filled with doctrinal and historical arti¬ 
cles, messages from Church leaders, and replies to 
attacks from antagonists of the Church. Other mag¬ 
azines followed. The first issues of Skandinaviens 
Stjerne (Scandinavian Star) in Denmark, I’Etoile 
du Deseret (The Star of Deseret) in France, and 
Z ions Punier (Zion’s Banner) in Germany were all 
published in 1851. In subsequent years the 
Church has published magazines in other lan¬ 
guages, with the larger number beginning in the 
twentieth century. In 1990 the Church is increas¬ 
ing the number of its foreign language periodicals. 

For a fuller list of Church magazines and 
newspapers, see Church Periodicals chart in the 
Appendix. 
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INTERVIEWS 

Church leaders conduct a variety of interviews es¬ 
sential to the administration of the Church and the 
nurturance of members. Interviews of Church 
members are conducted to determine personal 
worthiness, approve participation in religious cere¬ 
monies and ordinances, assess needs, issue calls 
to service, listen to members’ concerns, receive an 
accounting of performance in a Church assign¬ 
ment, and record a member’s status regarding the 
payment of tithing. 

Worthiness is required of those who are to 
serve in Church callings, represent the Church 
as missionaries, and attend the temple (see 
TEMPLE recommend). An interview is used in 
each of these situations to determine the member’s 
willingness to serve and worthiness to participate. 
For example, when a person prepares for bafitsm 
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or an engaged couple seek permission to be mar¬ 
ried by priesthood authority in the temple, they 
first answer questions of a Church leader (usually a 
bishop or stake president) in a confidential worthi¬ 
ness interview regarding their honesty, integrity, 
moral cleanliness, and overall obedience to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Church leaders are expected to seek inspira¬ 
tion as they determine worthiness, extend callings, 
and give counsel to members who are having diffi¬ 
culties. Members may seek an interview for coun¬ 
sel regarding matters of personal anguish, spiritual 
concerns, moral transgression, marital dishar¬ 
mony, financial welfare, and family functioning. 
They may come feeling anxious and bearing bur¬ 
dens of guilt. Although Church leaders are not 
given specific training in the techniques of inter¬ 
viewing, they are encouraged to be supportive and 
nonthreatening and to create an atmosphere in 
which the Spirit of the Lord can be present to pro¬ 
vide guidance, comfort, and discernment. N. 
Eldon Tanner, counselor in the First Presidency of 
the Church, offered the following advice to Church 
interviewers: "It is important that those we inter¬ 
view realize that they are spirit children of God 
and that we love them . . . and are interested in 
their welfare and in helping them succeed in life” 
(p. 41). 

Interviews are also used to issue callings and 
report service rendered. For example, most adult 
men and women accept calls to visit specific mem¬ 
bers of the congregation monthly (see home 
teaching; visiting teaching) and then discuss 
these visits in an interview with their supervisor. 
Members in any calling report on their perfor¬ 
mance and provide their supervisors with noncon- 
fidential information concerning those they are 
called to serve (see stewardship). They report 
any confidential matters directly to the bishop. 

Interviews are regularly scheduled to main¬ 
tain lines of communication between Church lead¬ 
ers and members. Bishops and their counselors are 
asked to interview youth twelve to eighteen years 
of age frequently to encourage obedience to the 
gospel, the development of talents, the pursuit of 
education, and preparation for service in the 
Church and community. These interviews should 
support family goals and commitments and supple¬ 
ment parental guidance (which often includes ap¬ 
propriate father’s and mother’s interviews and 
counsel with their children). 

Successful interviews invite unity and build 
faith. Leaders who conduct worthiness interviews 


are to remember that they are “representatives of 
the Lord and [therefore they] must conduct the 
interviews as the Lord himself would conduct 
them” (Tanner, p. 42). 
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IOWA, LDS COMMUNITIES IN 

[LDS refugees first settled in southeastern louxi along 
the Mississippi River in 1839, after their expulsion from 
Missouri (see Missouri Conflict). The towns of Montrose, 
Keokuk, and Augusta had numerous LDS settlers. 
Latter-day Saints established Ambrosia, about three 
miles west of Montrose; Nashville (now Galland), three 
miles south of Montrose; and Zara hernia, their principal 
settlement, immediately west of Montrose. Because of 
anti-Mormon feelings, questionable land titles, and the 
desire to live closer to Church headquarters, most mem¬ 
bers eventually moved across the Mississippi River to 
Nauvoo, Illinois. See generally History of the Church: 
c. 1831-1844. 

In 1846, Latter-day Saints moving west from Illinois 
established way-station settlements at Garden Grove 
and Mount Pisgah to raise crops for those who would 
follow. The Mormon Battalion was recruited first at 
Mount Pisgah. Also in 1846, numerous temporary settle- 
ments were established in the vicinity of Council Bluffs. 
In 1848 nwst Latter-day Saints remaining at the Mis¬ 
souri River withdrew from Winter Quarters, today part 
of Omaha, Nebraska, and settled across the river in 
present-day Council Bluffs, which they called Kanes- 
ville. LDS population in Pottawattamie County, louxi, 
including Kanesville, may have reached as high as 8,000 
in about forty settlements before the missive effort to 
move them to the Salt Lake Valley in 1852. 

In 1856-1858, Iowa City was the outfitting point 
for church emigrants, including Handcart Companies. 
See Immigration and Emigration; Mormon Pioneer 
Trail; and, more generally, History of the Church: 
c. 1844-1877.] 


ISAIAH 

[ft is the emphasis on Isaiah’s words in LDS scripture 
that necessitates a treatment of his writings under four 
titles: 
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fidential information concerning those they are 
called to serve (see stewardship). They report 
any confidential matters directly to the bishop. 

Interviews are regularly scheduled to main¬ 
tain lines of communication between Church lead¬ 
ers and members. Bishops and their counselors are 
asked to interview youth twelve to eighteen years 
of age frequently to encourage obedience to the 
gospel, the development of talents, the pursuit of 
education, and preparation for service in the 
Church and community. These interviews should 
support family goals and commitments and supple¬ 
ment parental guidance (which often includes ap¬ 
propriate father’s and mother’s interviews and 
counsel with their children). 

Successful interviews invite unity and build 
faith. Leaders who conduct worthiness interviews 


are to remember that they are “representatives of 
the Lord and [therefore they] must conduct the 
interviews as the Lord himself would conduct 
them” (Tanner, p. 42). 
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[LDS refugees first settled in southeastern louxi along 
the Mississippi River in 1839, after their expulsion from 
Missouri (see Missouri Conflict). The towns of Montrose, 
Keokuk, and Augusta had numerous LDS settlers. 
Latter-day Saints established Ambrosia, about three 
miles west of Montrose; Nashville (now Galland), three 
miles south of Montrose; and Zara hernia, their principal 
settlement, immediately west of Montrose. Because of 
anti-Mormon feelings, questionable land titles, and the 
desire to live closer to Church headquarters, most mem¬ 
bers eventually moved across the Mississippi River to 
Nauvoo, Illinois. See generally History of the Church: 
c. 1831-1844. 

In 1846, Latter-day Saints moving west from Illinois 
established way-station settlements at Garden Grove 
and Mount Pisgah to raise crops for those who would 
follow. The Mormon Battalion was recruited first at 
Mount Pisgah. Also in 1846, numerous temporary settle- 
ments were established in the vicinity of Council Bluffs. 
In 1848 nwst Latter-day Saints remaining at the Mis¬ 
souri River withdrew from Winter Quarters, today part 
of Omaha, Nebraska, and settled across the river in 
present-day Council Bluffs, which they called Kanes- 
ville. LDS population in Pottawattamie County, louxi, 
including Kanesville, may have reached as high as 8,000 
in about forty settlements before the missive effort to 
move them to the Salt Lake Valley in 1852. 

In 1856-1858, Iowa City was the outfitting point 
for church emigrants, including Handcart Companies. 
See Immigration and Emigration; Mormon Pioneer 
Trail; and, more generally, History of the Church: 
c. 1844-1877.] 
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[ft is the emphasis on Isaiah’s words in LDS scripture 
that necessitates a treatment of his writings under four 
titles: 
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or an engaged couple seek permission to be mar¬ 
ried by priesthood authority in the temple, they 
first answer questions of a Church leader (usually a 
bishop or stake president) in a confidential worthi¬ 
ness interview regarding their honesty, integrity, 
moral cleanliness, and overall obedience to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Church leaders are expected to seek inspira¬ 
tion as they determine worthiness, extend callings, 
and give counsel to members who are having diffi¬ 
culties. Members may seek an interview for coun¬ 
sel regarding matters of personal anguish, spiritual 
concerns, moral transgression, marital dishar¬ 
mony, financial welfare, and family functioning. 
They may come feeling anxious and bearing bur¬ 
dens of guilt. Although Church leaders are not 
given specific training in the techniques of inter¬ 
viewing, they are encouraged to be supportive and 
nonthreatening and to create an atmosphere in 
which the Spirit of the Lord can be present to pro¬ 
vide guidance, comfort, and discernment. N. 
Eldon Tanner, counselor in the First Presidency of 
the Church, offered the following advice to Church 
interviewers: "It is important that those we inter¬ 
view realize that they are spirit children of God 
and that we love them . . . and are interested in 
their welfare and in helping them succeed in life” 
(p. 41). 

Interviews are also used to issue callings and 
report service rendered. For example, most adult 
men and women accept calls to visit specific mem¬ 
bers of the congregation monthly (see home 
teaching; visiting teaching) and then discuss 
these visits in an interview with their supervisor. 
Members in any calling report on their perfor¬ 
mance and provide their supervisors with noncon- 
fidential information concerning those they are 
called to serve (see stewardship). They report 
any confidential matters directly to the bishop. 

Interviews are regularly scheduled to main¬ 
tain lines of communication between Church lead¬ 
ers and members. Bishops and their counselors are 
asked to interview youth twelve to eighteen years 
of age frequently to encourage obedience to the 
gospel, the development of talents, the pursuit of 
education, and preparation for service in the 
Church and community. These interviews should 
support family goals and commitments and supple¬ 
ment parental guidance (which often includes ap¬ 
propriate father’s and mother’s interviews and 
counsel with their children). 

Successful interviews invite unity and build 
faith. Leaders who conduct worthiness interviews 


are to remember that they are “representatives of 
the Lord and [therefore they] must conduct the 
interviews as the Lord himself would conduct 
them” (Tanner, p. 42). 
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follow. The Mormon Battalion was recruited first at 
Mount Pisgah. Also in 1846, numerous temporary settle- 
ments were established in the vicinity of Council Bluffs. 
In 1848 nwst Latter-day Saints remaining at the Mis¬ 
souri River withdrew from Winter Quarters, today part 
of Omaha, Nebraska, and settled across the river in 
present-day Council Bluffs, which they called Kanes- 
ville. LDS population in Pottawattamie County, louxi, 
including Kanesville, may have reached as high as 8,000 
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move them to the Salt Lake Valley in 1852. 
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Authorship 

Texts in the Book of Mormon 

Interpretations in Modern Scripture 

Commentaries on Isaiah 

The article Authorship deals with the issue of the single 
authorship of the book of Isaiah in light of the existence 
of an Isaiah text possessed by Book of Mormon peoples 
as early as 600 b.c. The article Texts in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon foctises on the question of what can be learned 
about the history of the text of Isaiah’s book from the 
portions preserved in the Book of Mormon. Many of 
Isaiah’s words that are preserved and commented on in 
LDS scripture have to do with the latter days, a matter 
that is taken up in the article Interpretations in Modern 
Scripture. The resulting LDS interest in Isaiah has led to 
a number of studies that are treated in the article Com¬ 
mentaries on Isaiah.] 

AUTHORSHIP 

Of the writings in the Old Testament, the message 
of Isaiah enjoys high priority among Latter-day 
Saints. The attraction derives primarily from the 
extensive use of Isaiah in the Book of Mormon. 
Secondarily, chapter 11 of Isaiah was quoted to 
Joseph Smith in a vision in his earliest days as a 
prophet (JS—H 1:40) and became the subject of a 
section in the Doctrine and Covenants (D&C 113). 
In addition, Jesus Christ has given revelations 
about, and prophets and apostles of the latter days 
have frequently quoted from and commented upon 
Isaiah’s words when instructing the Saints. 

Traditionally, the book of Isaiah has been as¬ 
cribed to a prophet living in the kingdom of Judah 
between 740 and 690 b.c. In Germany during the 
late 1700s, several scholars challenged this view, 
claiming that chapters 40-66 were written by one 
or more other individuals as late as 400 b.c. be¬ 
cause of the specific references to events that oc¬ 
curred after Isaiah’s death. This outlook now per¬ 
meates many Bible commentaries and has led to 
the postulation of a second prophetic writer who is 
commonly called in scholarly literature “Deutero- 
Isaiah.” Indeed, a wide variety of theories regard¬ 
ing the date and authorship of Isaiah now exist. 
However, LDS belief in revelation and the seer- 
ship of prophets, along with the quotations from 
Isaiah in the Book of Mormon and its admonitions 
to study his writings, have reinforced Latter-day 
Saints in the traditional view concerning the date 
and authorship of Isaiah, in the following ways. 

First, while some scholars argue that prophets 
could not see the future and that, therefore, the 


later chapters of Isaiah must have been written 
after Isaiah’s time (e.g., Isa. 45 concerning Cyrus), 
Latter-day Saints recognize that prophets can see 
and prophesy about the future. In chapters 40-66, 
Isaiah prophesies of the future, just as the apostle 
John does in Revelation 4-22, and the prophet 
Nephii in 2 Nephi 25-30. 

Second, the Book of Mormon prophet Lehi 
and his family left Jerusalem about 600 b.c. and 
took with them scriptural writings on plates of 
brass that contained much of the Old Testament, 
including Isaiah (1 Ne. 5:13; 19:22-23). Book of 
Mormon prophets taught from the brass plate rec¬ 
ords, not only from chapters 1-39, which are usu¬ 
ally assigned by scholars to the prophet Isaiah of 
the eighth century B.C., but also from the later 
chapters, the so-called Deutero-Isaiah. For exam¬ 
ple, Isaiah chapters 48-54 are all quoted in the 
Book of Mormon, with some passages mentioned a 
number of times (1 Ne. 20-21; 2 Ne. 6:16-8:25; 
Mosiah 12:21-24; 14; 15:29-31; 3 Ne. 16:18-20; 
20:32-45; 22). Hence, the existence of a virtually 
complete Isaiah text in the late seventh century 
B.C., as witnessed by the Book of Mormon, ne¬ 
gates arguments for later multiple authorship, 
whether those arguments he historical, theologi¬ 
cal, or literary. 

Finally, other significant witnesses exist for 
the single authorship of Isaiah, including Jesus 
Christ in particular (cf. Matt. 13:14-15; 15:7-9; 
Luke 4:17-19; 3 Ne. 16, 20-22). Indeed, after 
quoting much from Isaiah 52 (3 Ne. 16:18-20; 
20:32-45) and repeating Isaiah 54 in its entirety (3 
Ne. 22), the resurrected Jesus Christ admonished 
his Book of Mormon disciples to study Isaiah’s 
words and then said, “A commandment I give unto 
you that ye search these things diligently; for great 
are the words of Isaiah. For surely he spake as 
touching all things concerning my people which 
are of the house of Israel” (3 Ne. 23:1-2). 

Jewish and Christian traditions from the earli¬ 
est times have supported the single authorship of 
Isaiah. The Septuagint, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
other ancient texts also give no hint of multiple 
authorship. Latter-day Saints accept the words of 
the risen Jesus that Isaiah was a seer and revelator 
whose prophecies, as recorded throughout his 
book, will eventually all be fulfilled (3 Ne. 23:1-3). 
Particularly from Jesus’ attribution of Isaiah 52 and 
54 to the ancient prophet have Latter-day Saints 
concluded that the book of Isaiah is the inspired 
work of the eighth-century prophet Isaiah, son of 
Amoz. 
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VICTOR L. LUDLOW 

TEXTS IN THE BOOK OF MORMON 
The Isaiah texts quoted in the Book of Mormon are 
unique. They are the only extant Isaiah texts that 
have no “original” language source with which the 
translation can he textually compared. These Eng¬ 
lish texts date to the translation and initial publica¬ 
tion of the Book of Mormon (1829). 

These Isaiah texts were quoted and para¬ 
phrased by many Book of Mormon prophets who 
had a copy of Isaiah on the plates of brass. At¬ 
tempts to determine the authenticity of those Book 
of Mormon Isaiah texts by comparing them with 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts of Isaiah hold in¬ 
terest, but such efforts are moot because the an¬ 
cient texts behind the Book of Mormon Isaiah 
translation are not available for study. However, 
much can be learned by comparing the numerous 
ancient versions and translations of Isaiah with the 
Book of Mormon Isaiah texts. Such comparisons 
result in granting the Book of Mormon Isaiah full 
recensional status. 

The Isaiah materials in the Book of Mormon 
exhibit many similarities to those in the King 
James translation of the Bible, which would seem 
to indicate that both share a Hebrew Masoretie ori¬ 
gin. However, many other peculiarities in the 
Book of Mormon texts point to an origin related to 
texts similar to those from which the Greek Sep- 
tuagint and the Latin Vulgate were derived. These 
peculiar readings are significant enough that they 
preclude relegating the Book of Mormon Isaiah 
texts to being a mere copy of the King James Ver¬ 
sion. The Isaiah texts found in English translation 
in the Book of Mormon possess a distinctive char- 


CHART OF ISAIAH CITATIONS IN THE BOOK 
OF MORMON 


Book of Mormon 

Isaiah 

1 Ne. 20-21 

48-49 

1 Ne. 22:6 

49:22 

1 Ne. 22:8 

49:22-23; 29:14 

1 Ne. 22:10-11 

52:10 

2 Ne. 6:6b-7 

49:22-23 

2 Ne. 6:15 

29:6 

2 Ne. 6:16-8:25 

49:24-52:2 

2 Ne. 9:50-51 

55:1-2 

2 Ne. 12-24 

2-14 

2 Ne. 25:17 (mixed) 

11:11 and 29:14 

2 Ne. 26:15-16, 18 

29:3-5 

2 Ne. 26:25 

55:1 

2 Ne. 27:2-5 

29:6-10 

2 Ne. 27:6-9 

29:4, 11 

2 Ne. 27:15-19 

29:11-12 

2 Ne. 27:25-35 

29:13-24 

2 Ne. 28:9b 

29:15 

2 Ne. 28:14b 

29:13b 

2 Ne. 28:16a 

29:21 

2 Ne. 28:30a 

28:10, 13 

2 Ne. 28:32 

9:12-13 

2 Ne. 29:1 

29:14, 11:11 

2 Ne. 30:9, 12-15 

11:4-9 

Mosiah 12:21-24 

52:7-10 

Mosiah 14:1-12 

53 

Mosiah 15:10 

53:10 

Mosiah 15:14-18 

52:7 

Mosiah 15:29-31 

52:8-10 

3 Ne. 16:18-20 

52:8-10 

3 Ne. 20:32-35 

52:8-10 

3 Ne. 20:36-46 

52:1-3, 6-7, 11-15 

3 Ne. 21:8b 

52:15b 

3 Ne. 21:29 

52:12 

3 Ne. 22:lb-17 

54 

Moro. 10:31 

52:17; 54:2 


acter that indicates a unique textual origin. The 
important question is not, “Are the Book of Mor¬ 
mon Isaiah texts authentic?” Rather, the issue is, 
“Do the Book of Mormon Isaiah texts provide clear 
evidence of variant texts besides those normally 
acknowledged?” Should they not be considered as 
valid as, say, the Dead Sea Isaiah texts? 

One of the major criticisms of the Book of 
Mormon Isaiah texts is that they contain parts of 
what have come to be termed “First Isaiah” and 
“Deutero-Isaiah” by Bible scholars. It is evident 
that the Book of Mormon Isaiah texts provide evi¬ 
dence contravening modern theories of multi- 
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pie authorship of Isaiah’s book (see ISAIAH: 
authorship); for if the origins of the Isaiah mate¬ 
rial in the Book of Mormon are accepted as stated 
by its authors, then by 600 b.c. the book of Isaiah 
was essentially as it is today. The chief value of 
textual criticism, in this case, is to help identify 
special themes and language patterns, that is, to 
provide a better understanding of the message, not 
a determination of authorship. The most viable and 
certainly the most productive option for determin¬ 
ing the origin of the Book of Mormon Isaiah texts is 
therefore an internal examination. 

The Book of Mormon indicates that in “the 
first year of the reign of Zedekiah, king of Judah’’ 
(1 Ne. 1:4) the prophet NEPHI, and his brothers 
retrieved from Jerusalem a “record” written by 
their ancestors on plates of brass (1 Ne. 3-4), 
which they carried with them to the Western 
Hemisphere. Included in the record were prophe¬ 
cies of Isaiah (1 Ne. 19:22-23; cf. 5:13). All of the 
Isaiah texts in the Book of Mormon are quotations 
from that record, except perhaps those cited by the 
risen Jesus (cf. 1 Ne. 16, 21-22). Whether quoting 
directly or paraphrasing. Book of Mormon proph¬ 
ets were trying to do two things: “persuade [peo¬ 
ple] to believe in the Lord their Redeemer” (1 Ne. 
19:23) and reveal the plans of God for his people, 
as noted by the prophet Isaiah (e.g., 2 Ne. 25:7; 
Hel. 8:18-20; 3 Ne. 23:1-2). These features give a 
singular quality to the Isaiah texts of the Book of 
Mormon, because it preserves almost exclusively 
the texts pertaining to salvation and saving princi¬ 
ples and ignores Isaiah’s historical material. The 
concerns of Book of Mormon prophets were doctri¬ 
nal, and passages were utilized to expound their 
testimonies. Moreover, the passages that concern 
salvation from the later chapters of Isaiah are pre¬ 
sented to show that Jesus was the promised Mes¬ 
siah (cf. Mosiah 13:33-15:31, which cites Isa. 53; 
52:7, 8-10). While nineteenth-century biblical 
scholarship held that the concept of a “saving Mes¬ 
siah” arose after the Babylonian exile (587-538 
B.c.) and therefore the later chapters of Isaiah are 
to be dated to the end of the sixth century or later, 
the Book of Mormon texts obviously undermine 
that theory. 

Minor changes in the Book of Mormon Isaiah 
texts have been made since the publication of the 
work in 1830. These changes in recent editions 
have attempted to correct early errors in printing 
and to bring the Isaiah texts of the present edition 
into “conformity with prepublication manuscripts 


and early editions edited by the Prophet Joseph 
Smith” (“A Brief Explanation About the Book of 
Mormon,” 1981 edition of the Book of Mormon). 
None of these changes has been substantive. 
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LEGRANDE DAVIES 

INTERPRETATIONS IN MODERN 
SCRIPTURE 

Isaiah was one of the most important prophetic 
writers in the Old Testament. The Book of Mor¬ 
mon and the Doctrine and Covenants, modern 
LDS scriptures, confirm this assessment and con¬ 
tain extensive commentaries on his writings. The 
Book of Mormon quotes 425 verses and para¬ 
phrases many others from the book of Isaiah, taken 
from the plates of brass, a record brought to the 
Western Hemisphere by the prophet lehi and his 
family (c. 600 B.C.). The Book of Mormon quota¬ 
tions from Isaiah are accompanied by the interpre¬ 
tations of Nephite prophets and the resurrected 
Jesus Christ. The Doctrine and Covenants likewise 
contains quotations and paraphrases of Isaiah, 
many illuminating the setting for and relevance of 
the fulfillment of his prophecies. 

The Book of Mormon. The prophets in the 
Book of Mormon explicitly praise the writings of 
Isaiah and provide a thorough commentary 
thereon. Besides three early nephite prophets, 
NEPHij, Jacob, and abinadi, who quoted exten¬ 
sively from and explained the meanings of Isaiah, 
the resurrected Jesus Christ, when he visited the 
Nephites (a.d. 34), commanded his hearers to 
“search these things diligently; for great are the 
words of Isaiah” (3 Ne. 23:1). Most Book of Mor¬ 
mon citations of Isaiah concern two themes: (1) the 
testimony that Jesus Christ would come into the 
world to save it (1 Ne. 19:23; cf. 2 Ne. 9:5-12), and 
(2) pronouncements that even though the Lord 
would scatter Israel, he would gather and restore 
them, fulfilling the covenants that he made with 
Abraham and Israel (2 Ne. 6:5; cf. 9:1-2). 
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Concerning the house of Israel, Nephi’s earli¬ 
est citation of Isaiah (chaps. 48—49) emphasized 
two types of scattering: that of large segments of 
the tribes of Israel, and that of small groups among 
the nations of the earth (1 Ne. 22:3-5; cf. Isa. 49: 
1-13). Scattered Israelites of both types would be 
nursed temporally and spiritually among the 
gentiles. The temporal assistance to Israelites 
would lead to a dependency on Gentiles for sur¬ 
vival. The spiritual nursing would come through a 
“marvelous work” that would gather Israel out of 
obscurity and darkness and bring them to the 
knowledge of their Redeemer (1 Ne. 22:6-12). 

Nephi presented his longest quotation of 
Isaiah 2-14 (2 Ne. 12-24) as a third witness of Isra¬ 
el’s Redeemer. Nephi, his brother Jacob, and 
Isaiah bad each seen the Redeemer (as the premor¬ 
tal Jesus Christ) face to face (2 Ne. 11:2-3; cf. 2 Ne. 
16:1-7). Nephi’s own vision (1 Ne. 11:13-20) clari¬ 
fied Isaiah’s words pointing to the coming of Christ 
(cf. 2 Ne. 17:14; 19:6-7 [i.e., Isa. 7:14; 9:6-7]). 

Nephi’s commentary on Isaiah 2-14 describes 
what was to happen to the Jews (2 Ne. 25:9-21; cf. 
Isa. 3:1-15; 5:1-7), to Nephi’s own people (2 Ne. 
25:22-26:11; cf. Isa. 29:1-4), and among the Gen¬ 
tiles (2 Ne. 26:12-28:32; cf. Isa. 3:16-4:1). Nephi 
knew by revelation that when the Book of Mormon 
would come forth among Gentiles, churches would 
be lifted up in pride and learning, SECRET 
combinations would prevail, and priestcraft 
would flourish (2 Ne. 26:14-33; cf Isa. 3:16-4:1; 2 
Ne. 13:16-14:1). By contrast, he foresaw that 
beautiful branches of Israel would be cleansed and 
grow in both ZION and JERUSALEM and that they 
would be protected by the Lord (Isa. 4:2—6; 2 Ne. 
14:2-6). Expanding Isaiah’s prophecy, Nephi 
prophesied that Gentiles who repented would be 
numbered with the house of Israel and become 
heirs of the promised blessings (2 Ne. 30:1-3). He 
affirmed that his own people would again receive 
the GOSPEL OF jesus Christ and become a pure 
and delightsome people (2 Ne. 30:4-6). He fore¬ 
told the gathering of Jews to Jerusalem, as they 
woidd begin to believe in Christ, and also as a 
delightsome people (2 Ne. 30:7). 

The prophet Abinadi (c. 150 b.c.) said that all 
the prophets had spoken concerning Christ’s com¬ 
ing (Mosiah 13:33-35), and he quoted Isaiah 53 as 
an example (cf. Mosiah 14). In one of the most 
lucid explanations of the ministry and atonement of 
Christ, Abinadi explained that chapter 53 of Isaiah 
underscored that “God himself shall come down 


among the children of men, and shall redeem his 
people,” and that, because of his redemption, he 
would stand “betwixt them and justice; having bro¬ 
ken the bands of death, taken upon himself their 
iniquity and their transgressions, . . . and satisfied 
the demands of [God’s] justice” (Mosiah 15:1—9). 

During his first visit among Book of Mormon 
peoples, the resurrected Jesus cited Isaiah 52 and 
54 among his principal texts. He declared that 
when the words of Isaiah were fulfilled, the cove¬ 
nants made to the house oflsrael would be fulfilled 
(3 Ne. 20:11-12). The gospel will be taught to Jews 
in their scattered locations and, after they accept 
it, they will return to Jerusalem and teach their 
own people (3 Ne. 20:29-35; cf. Isa. 52:8-10). 
Jesus gave his hearers a sign that the restoration of 
Jews to Jerusalem would indicate that the restora¬ 
tion had already begun among other Israelites in 
zion, the Americas (3 Ne. 21:1-7; Isa. 52:1—3, 6— 
7, 11-12). In a reference to the “marred” servant 
of Isaiah 52:13-15, he spoke of the servant’s “mar¬ 
velous work.” While the marred servant was 
clearly the mortal Jesus (Mosiah 15:1-9), Isaiah’s 
words form a dual prophecy because the resur¬ 
rected Jesus said that it also referred to a latter-day 
servant. Latter-day Saints believe that this servant 
was the Prophet Joseph Smith, and the marvelous 
work referred to was the coming forth of the Book 
of Mormon and the restoration of the gospel (3 Ne. 
21 : 8 - 11 ). 

While expanding on Isaiah’s words, Jesus 
foretold the building of the new JERUSALEM in the 
Western Hemisphere by a remnant of the house of 
Israel, assisted by converted Gentiles (3 Ne. 21:22- 
25; cf. 20:22). The gospel is to be preached among 
the various groups of the house of Israel, including 
the Lamanites and the lost tribes (3 Ne. 21:26). 

The Doctrine and Covenants. Also a rich 
source for interpreting and applying the prophe¬ 
cies oflsaiah, the Doctrine and Covenants has over 
seventy quotations from or paraphrases of Isaiah. 
Two themes are prevalent: the gospel will be re¬ 
stored, and Israel will be gathered. For example, 
the “marvelous work and a wonder” (Isa. 29:14) is 
the coming forth of the Book of Mormon (D&C 
6:1); God’s “strange act” (Isa. 28:21) refers to the 
RESTORATION of the Church and its temple 
ordinances (D&C 95:4); the “good tidings” pub¬ 
lished “upon the mountains” (Isa. 52:7) consist of 
the preaching of the gospel to all nations (D&C 
19:29); and the restoration of the tribes of Jacob 
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CHART OF ISAIAH CITATIONS IN THE 
DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS 


The following lists offer a sampling of Isaiah passages 
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the Doctrine and Covenants. 
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from among the nations (Isa. 49:6) means the re¬ 
turn of scattered Israel to their lands of promise 
(D&C 133:26-33). 

Other themes include the building of the 
latter-day Zion and her stakes (Isa. 54:1-2; D&C 
82:14) as well as the old Jerusalem (Isa. 52:1-2; 
D&C 113:7-10); verification that Jesus is the only 
Savior of the world (Isa. 43:11; D&C 76:1); and 
details of his second coming (Isa. 63:3-6; 64:1-5; 
D&C 133:37-52). Finally, many anticipated 
events are interpreted to be millennial occur¬ 
rences (Isa. 65; D&C 101:30-31). 
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COMMENTARIES ON ISAIAH 
The book of Isaiah is one of the most frequently 
cited prophetic works within LDS scripture. 
When the Book of Mormon people left Jerusalem, 
they carried records on plates of brass that con¬ 
tained many Old Testament hooks predating 600 
B.C., including Isaiah. Early in their narratives, 
NEPHii and his brother, JACOB, quoted extensively 
from Isaiah. Later, the resurrected Jesus admon¬ 
ished his hearers in the Americas to search the 
words of Isaiah diligently, for “great are the words 
of Isaiah” (3 Ne. 23:1). 

Latter-day Saints see many of Isaiah’s prophe¬ 
cies fulfilled in contemporary events. When the 
angel Moroni appeared to the Prophet Joseph 
smith on September 21-22, 1823, he quoted 
Isaiah 11 and said it was “about to be fulfilled” (JS— 
H 1:40). Isaiah 29 is also seen as a prophecy antici¬ 
pating the coming forth of the Book of Mormon. 
Joseph Smith’s teachings contain many references 
to Isaiah, especially about the last days before 
the second coming of Christ. Additionally, Isaiah is 
often quoted in the Doctrine and Covenants (e.g., 
45:10; 50:10-12; 64:34-35; 133), and in some cases 
interpretations are added (e.g., D&C 113). 

Several books written by LDS authors since 
1950 have sought to assist Church members and 
others to understand Isaiah’s words. Some of these 
commentaries addressed a scholarly audience and 
others were written for general readers. 

In 1952 Sidney B. Sperry commented on 
Isaiah in the first ten chapters of his hook The Voice 
of Israel’s Prophets (Salt Lake City). Its chief pur¬ 
pose was to offer commentary from an LDS per¬ 
spective, including Joseph Smith’s views, and to 
analyze the entire book of Isaiah historically and 
philologically. Sperry included Book of Mormon 
interpretations of various passages and a discussion 
of a unified authorship. He also utilized the Sep- 
tuagint and his mastery of Hebrew to explain and 
sometimes retranslate passages. Although the ear¬ 
liest such study, it remains a classic of its kind. 

In 1982 Avraham Gileadi published The Apoc¬ 
alyptic Book of Isaiah (Provo, Utah), a fresh trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew text with interpretive keys for 
general readers. The book’s contributions include 
his translation and his Jewish-Mormon perspec¬ 
tive. In 1988 he published a second volume, The 
Book of Isaiah (Salt Lake City), which included his 
earlier translation and an enlarged introduction 
containing four interpretive keys that he derived 
from the Book of Mormon. This work notes alter¬ 


nate readings in the dead sea scroll Isaiah text 
and the Septuagint. 

Two volumes have served as textbooks. In 
1980 Monte S. Nyman published Great Are the 
Words of Isaiah (Salt Lake City) as a commentary 
and study guide. The book’s most distinctive con¬ 
tribution is a collection of references to Isaiah from 
Joseph Smith’s writings, the New Testament, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Covenants, 
and LDS general authorities. In 1982 Victor 
L. Ludlow authored Isaiah: Prophet, Seer, and 
Poet (Salt Lake City). Important features are his 
chapter-by-chapter commentary, suggested multi¬ 
ple interpretations of some passages in the text, 
helpful maps and historical notes, and LDS doctri¬ 
nal discussions using various translations of the 
text. 

Other books were written for nonscholarly 
LDS audiences. L. LaMar Adams’s The Living 
Message of Isaiah (Salt Lake City, 1981) aimed at 
helping his readers appreciate Isaiah’s prophecies. 
Its distinctive contribution is its appendix on the 
apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah. 

In 1984 W. Cleon Skousen published Isaiah 
Speaks to Modern Times (Salt Lake City) with the 
intent of assisting an LDS audience to understand 
Isaiah as one who saw and spoke of the modern 
era. 

Elder Mark E. Petersen is the only General 
Authority who has written a book on Isaiah, Isaiah 
for Today (Salt Lake City, 1981). His purpose was 
to help a nonscholarly LDS audience relate Isaiah’s 
prophecies to present-day events. 

ANN N. MADSEN 


ISHMAEL 

Little is known of the Book of Mormon lshmael. 
An Ephraimite from Jerusalem (cf. JD 23:184), he 
cooperated in fulfilling God’s command (brought to 
him from the wilderness by Lehi’s son) that he, his 
wife, five daughters, two sons, and their house¬ 
holds travel into the wilderness to join the exodus 
of the prophet LEHi from Jerusalem about 600 b.c. 
(1 Ne. 7:2-5). 

While en route to Lehi’s camp, a division 
arose in which four of Ishmael’s children collabo¬ 
rated with laman and Lemuel, the older sons of 
Lehi, against the others of their party. A repri¬ 
mand by NEPHii, the fourth son of Lehi, provoked 
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them to bind him and threaten to leave him to die. 
Their hearts were softened toward him only when 
other members of Ishmael’s family pleaded for 
Nephi’s safety (1 Ne. 7:6-21). 

After joining with Lehi in the valley of Lem¬ 
uel, Nephi, his brothers, and zoram married the 
daughters of Ishmael (1 Ne. 16:7). As the journey 
continued Ishmael died and “was buried in the 
place which was called Nahom” (16:34). Ishmael’s 
death and the combination of other adversities 
caused such grieving among his children that they 
again complained against Lehi and Nephi, repent¬ 
ing only after the voice of the Lord chastened them 
(16:34-39). 

CHRISTINE PURVES BAKER 

ISRAEL 

[Four articles are clustered under this entry: 

Overview 
Scattering of Israel 
Lost Tribes of Israel 
Gathering of Israel 

The first article is a general introduction of the distinc¬ 
tive LDS concept of Israel. The second article is a review 
of the scriptural scattering of Israel. The third article 
treats the scriptural promises of the restoration of the 
tribes to their homelands. The fourth article constitutes 
a review of the scriptural promises concerning the 
latter-day gathering of Israel. They reflect the breadth 
of interest in the topic among Latter-day Saints and the 
doctrinal and historical foundations of this interest. 
Other articles with a related historical component are 
Abrahamic Covenant; Covenant Israel; Ephraim; Jerusa¬ 
lem; Moses; Promised Land; and Zionism. Articles that 
incorporate doctrinal aspects of LDS interest are Alle¬ 
gory of Zenos; Law of Adoption; New and Everlasting 
Covenant; and New Jerusalem.] 

OVERVIEW 

The name Israel (Hebrew for “God rules” or “God 
shines”) has two particularly distinctive modern 
applications to Latter-day Saints. First, it refers to 
members of the Church. Second, it points to mod¬ 
ern descendants of ancient Israelite stock, who, 
because of God’s fidelity to ancient covenants 
made with their forebears, are to become recipi¬ 
ents of his blessings in the latter days. 

History of the Name. The name Israel first 
appears in the Bible as the divinely bestowed sec¬ 


ond name of Jacob (Gen. 32:28; 35:10). “Sons of 
Israel” or “children of Israel” initially meant Ja¬ 
cob’s sons and their families (Gen. 50:25; Ex. 1:1) 
and, more distantly, all of Jacob’s descendants 
(e.g., Ex. 1:7, 9). After Jacob’s posterity settled in 
the land of Canaan, the name Israel referred to the 
league of tribes bound together by a covenant with 
the Lord (Josh. 24). Later, the united monarchy of 
Saul, David, and Solomon was known as Israel 
(e.g., 1 Sam. 9:16; 13:13; 2 Sam. 5:3). After the 
breach following Solomon’s death, the name Israel 
denoted the northern kingdom (1 Kgs. 11:34-39; 
12:3, 16), while the name Judah designated the 
southern realm (1 Kgs. 12:23, 27). After the north¬ 
ern kingdom fell to the Assyrians in 722 b.c., the 
name Israel became a spiritual designation for the 
southern kingdom (e.g., Isa. 5:7; Micah 3:1; Zech. 
12:1; 1 Mace. 1:11, 62). The term “Jew” was first 
applied by outsiders to those living in the kingdom 
of Judah and first appears in 2 Kings 16:6. 

In the New Testament, the name Israel refers 
to the people of God, not usually in a nationalistic 
sense but designating those who are, or will be, 
gathered to Jesus Christ by obeying the word of 
God (e.g.. Matt. 10:6-7; Luke 24:21; John 1:31, 
49; Acts 2:22, 36). It also refers to Christ’s kingdom 
(Matt. 27:42; Mark 15:32), into which Gentiles will 
be grafted as if into an olive tree (Rom. 11:17-21). 
Two passages in Galatians clearly equate Israel 
with the early Christian church (Gal. 3:27-29; 
6:15-16), and the connection is also affirmed by 
Jesus’ statement that his apostles will judge the 
tribes of Israel (Matt. 19:28; cf. 1 Ne. 12:9; D&C 
29:12). 

In the Book of Mormon, several phrases ap¬ 
pear with distinctive applications. The phrase 
“children of Israel” regularly refers back to Jacob’s 
descendants in the Mosaic era, echoing the lan¬ 
guage of the Exodus account (e.g., Ex. 19:1; 1 Ne. 
17:23; Jacob 1:7; Mosiah 7:19; cf. 3 Ne. 29:1-2). 
God’s title Holy One of Israel, drawn from Isaiah 
(e.g., 48:17; 1 Ne. 20:17), appears in discussions of 
God’s covenants, affirming him to be the faithful 
God who made covenants with ancient Israel (e.g., 
1 Ne. 19:14-17). This title also appears in prophe¬ 
cies concerning God’s future “reign in dominion, 
and might, and power, and great glory” (1 Ne. 
22:24-25). The Holy One of Israel is identified as 
Jesus Christ (2 Ne. 25:29). “House of Israel” refers 
to the lineal posterity of Jacob and is frequently 
used in prophetic utterances that have to do with 
their scattering or latter-day gathering. Moreover, 
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Book of Mormon people saw themselves as a “rem¬ 
nant” or “branch” of the house of Israel whose de¬ 
scendants would receive the blessings promised to 
Israel in the latter days (1 Ne. 19:24; 3 Ne. 20:16). 

For two major reasons, Latter-day Saints 
today apply the name Israel to themselves. First, 
Moses appeared to Joseph SMITH, and Oliver 
COWDERY in the kirtland temple on April 3, 
1836, and conferred on them the KEYS, or authori¬ 
zation, for “the gathering of Israel” (D&C 110:11; 
cf. PWJS, pp. 145-46). This gathering consists not 
only in restoring people of Israelite ancestry “to 
the lands of their inheritance” but also in bringing 
them “out of obscurity and out of darkness; and 
they shall know that the Lord is . . . the Mighty 
One of Israel” (1 Ne. 22:12). This action means 
bringing them into the Church. Second, Latter- 
day Saints have often learned from their 
patriarchal blessings that they are literally of 
the lineage of Israel (D&C 86:8-9), primarily the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. The Lord has 
revealed that it is the particular responsibility of 
Israel to carry the message of the restored gospel 
to the world, and Ephraim has the responsibility of 
directing this work (D&C 133:26-34; cf. TPJS , p. 
163). Those who are not of Israel’s lineage become 
such through adoption at the time of their baptism 
and reception of the Holy Chost (TPJS, pp. 149- 
50; Rom. 8:15-17; Gal. 4:5-7; Abr. 2:10; see also 

LAW OF ADOPTION). 

Lineal Israel. Israel’s consciousness of lineal 
distinction was related at least in part to God’s for¬ 
mal adoption of it by covenant at the holy mount. 
“Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people . . . and ye shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy na¬ 
tion” (Ex. 19:5-6). As the chosen people of God, 
Israel was under a divine obligation to bear the 
covenant and its promises to others, an obligation 
established earlier with Abraham and his seed 
(Abr. 2:9-11; see also abrahamic covenant). 

The Book of Mormon peoples were literally of 
Israel. Those who journeyed to the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere from Jerusalem with lehi around 600 b.c. 
were descended from JOSEPH OF Egypt through 
his sons Manasseh and Ephraim (Alma 10:3; cf. 1 
Ne. 5:14-16; JD 23:184-85). A second group had 
links to the royal house of Judah through mulek, 
son of Zedekiah (Hel. 6:10; Omni 1:14-16). Sev¬ 
eral prophecies deal with the eventual restoration 


of God’s covenant among the descendants of these 
peoples (e.g., 1 Ne. 22:3-12; 3 Ne. 20:22-27; 21:1- 
7). As a natural corollary, several prophecies focus 
on the scattering and eventual return of many of 
the Jews to Jerusalem and the blessings that await 
them there (e.g., 2 Ne. 6:10-14; 3 Ne. 20:29-46; 
Ether 13:5). As with other covenants, promises are 
fulfilled only when people—whether Gentiles or 
Israelites—obey the commandments of God (e.g., 
1 Ne. 14:5-6; 22:17-22). 

Today, members of the Church—latter-day 
Israel, largely Joseph’s descendants either by 
blood or adoption—are to seek out the other de¬ 
scendants of Israel and those who would become 
Israelites through adoption by baptism. The 
Prophet Joseph Smith observed that “as the Holy 
Ghost falls upon one of the literal seed of Abraham, 
it is calm and serene; . . . while the effect of the 
Holy Ghost upon a Gentile, is to purge out the old 
blood, and make him actually of the seed of Abra¬ 
ham. That man that has none of the blood of Abra¬ 
ham (naturally) must have a new creation by the 
Holy Ghost” (TPJS, pp. 149-50; cf. Rom. 6:4; 
12 : 2 ). 

Spiritual Israel. In both ancient and modern 
times, keeping God’s covenants has been the heart 
of becoming and remaining the people of God 
(e.g.. Ex. 19:5-6; Deut. 4:32-40; D&C 100:15- 
16). At the physical center of Israel, so to speak, 
stood the house of God’s spiritual blessings, where 
covenants were made and remade, first the taber¬ 
nacle in the camp and later the temple in Jerusa¬ 
lem. Almost immediately after giving the Ten 
Commandments and other terms of the covenant 
(Ex. 20-23), God gave directions for fashioning the 
tabernacle (Ex. 24-27), the most sacred structure 
of Moses’ Israel, “that I [God] may dwell among 
them” (Ex. 25:8). Latter-day Saints have also been 
commanded by the God of Israel to build temples 
for worship and for making covenants, so that the 
lives of men and women will be enriched through 
eternal family sealings (D&C 110:6—10; cf. TPJS, 
p. 186; WJS, p. 212; see also temples). 

In the New Testament era Gentiles were of¬ 
fered a broad opportunity to become full partakers 
of Israel’s blessings. While Jesus limited his per¬ 
sonal ministry to Israelites (Matt. 15:24; cf. 3 Ne. 
15:23) and told the Twelve to proselytize only 
among Israel (Matt. 10:5), he visited Gentiles in 
the Decapolis, near Galilee (Matt. 8:28-34), and 
sent his seventy disciples into areas where there 
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were many Gentiles (Luke 10:1-17). He prophe¬ 
sied that many “shall come from the east and west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 8:11). 
John the Baptist proclaimed that “God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham” 
(Matt. 3:9), evidently referring to the adoption of 
Gentiles into the house of Israel (TPJS, p. 319). 
Peter learned that the righteous in “every nation” 
who hearken to God are “accepted with him” (Acts 
10:35). Even so, Paul reminded readers to “boast 
not against the branches” of the tree of Israel when 
they falter because “all Israel shall be saved” (Rom. 
11:18, 26). 

The Book of Mormon preserves a prophecy of 
Joseph of Egypt (2 Ne. 3:5-21) wherein the Lord 
promised Joseph that “a choice seer will I raise up 
out of the fruit of thy loins ... [to bring] them to 
the knowledge of the covenants which I have made 
with thy fathers” (2 Ne. 3:7). The “work” of this 
seer includes bringing forth a record written by 
Joseph’s descendants that will be joined to a record 
from the tribe of Judah, to bring Israelites “to the 
knowledge of their fathers in the latter days, and 
also to the knowledge of my covenants, saith the 
Lord” (2 Ne. 3:11-12). The record from Joseph’s 
lineage is the Book of Mormon and that from 
Judah’s is the Bible (cf. Ezek. 37:15-23; see also 

BOOK OF MORMON, BIBLICAL PROPHECIES ABOUT). 
The prophecy states that the seer “shall be called 
after me [Joseph]; and it shall be after the name of 
his father. And he shall be like unto me” (2 Ne. 
3:15). For Latter-day Saints, this seer is Joseph 
Smith. Moreover, the Book of Mormon is an in¬ 
strument for bringing about the restoration of gos¬ 
pel covenants and Israel’s gathering. About 600 
B.c. the Lord spoke to NEPHij concerning both the 
Gentiles and Nephi’s posterity: “I will manifest 
myself unto thy seed, that they shall write many 
things which I shall minister unto them, which 
shall be plain and precious; . . . behold, these 
things shall be hid up, to come forth unto the Gen¬ 
tiles, by the gift and power of the Lamb. And in 
them shall be written my gospel, saith the Lamb" 
(1 Ne. 13:35-36). On the title page of the Book of 
Mormon, one finds these words written about A.D. 
400 stating the purpose of the work: “Which is to 
show unto the remnant of the House of Israel what 
great things the Lord hath done for their fathers; 
and that they may know the covenants of the Lord, 
that they are not cast off forever” (see book of 
MORMON: TITLE PAGE). 


The gathering of Israel could not proceed 
until the restoration of the keys or authorization for 
this effort. On April 3, 1836 (Passover time), both 
Moses and Elijah appeared to Joseph Smith and 
Oliver Cowdery in the Kirtland Temple, Elijah 
restoring the sealing powers for turning the hearts 
of the children to the promises made to their an¬ 
cestors (cf. Mai. 4:5-6; D&C 2:1-3; JS—H 1:38- 
39) and Moses the keys for gathering Israel (D&G 
110:11, 13-16; cf. TPJS, pp. 337-38; PWJS, pp. 
186-87). 

Land of Israel. While the phrase “land of Is¬ 
rael” is used relatively infrequently in the earlier 
parts of the Old Testament and is likely the work of 
a later hand (e.g., 1 Sam. 13:19; 2 Kgs. 5:2), the 
concept of a definable land given to Israel as an 
inheritance is at least as old as Abraham (e.g., Gen. 
12:7; Abr. 2:6; see also promised land). Further¬ 
more, it is clear that continued obedience was re¬ 
quired for retaining possession of it. For the Lord 
promised Abraham—with a caution—that his de¬ 
scendants would receive a “land which I will give 
unto thy seed after thee for an everlasting posses¬ 
sion, when they hearken to my voice” (Abr. 2:6; cf. 
also Lev. 18:25-28; Jer. 16:12-13). 

The concept of multiple lands of inheritance is 
taught in the Book of Mormon. This plurality of 
territories is joined to the notion of inheritance, as 
expressed by Isaiah. In most cases, the Book of 
Mormon writer cites Isaiah about the gathering of 
Israel to its lands. For instance, Jacob predicted 
that the house of Israel “shall be gathered home to 
the lands of their inheritance, and shall be estab¬ 
lished in all their lands of promise” (2 Ne. 9:2, after 
quoting Isa. 49:24-52:2; cf. 2 Ne. 6:11; 10:7-8). 
Significantly, in each instance a spiritual transfor¬ 
mation of Israel is to accompany the gathering to 
lands: “And they shall be brought out of obscurity 
and out of darkness; and they shall know that the 
Lord is their Savior and their Redeemer, the 
Mighty One of Israel” (1 Ne. 22:12). Again, God 
“has spoken unto the Jews, by the mouth of his 
holy prophets, even from the beginning [and will 
continue] . . . until the time comes that they shall 
be restored to the true church and fold of God” 
(2 Ne. 9:2; cf. 30:2; 3 Ne. 16:4; 20:13, 31). 

The resurrected Jesus stated that there are at 
least two lands to which descendants of the house 
of Israel are to be gathered. To hearers of the line¬ 
age of Joseph in the Western Hemisphere, he de¬ 
clared that “the Father hath commanded me that I 
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should give unto you this land, for your inheri¬ 
tance” (3 Ne. 20:14; cf. 20:22; Ether 13:6-10). 
Concerning the Jews, the risen Jesus said, “I will 
remember the covenant which I have made with 
my people . . . [that] I would give unto them again 
the land of their fathers for their inheritance, 
which is the land of Jerusalem, which is the prom¬ 
ised land unto them forever, saith the Father” 
(3 Ne. 20:29; cf. Ether 13:5, 11). Latter-day scrip¬ 
ture indicates that the ten tribes will come first to 
the Americas, where they will “be crowned with 
glory, even in Zion” (D&C 133:26-34) and then 
will inherit the land of their ancestors (3 Ne. 20- 
21 ). 

State of Israel. LDS leaders have viewed the 
creation of the modern state of Israel in the Middle 
East as a consequential world event but not as the 
complete fulfillment of prophecy. After noting the 
glory of God’s work yet to be done among all 
branches of Israel and after discussing the redemp¬ 
tion promised to Judah, Bruce R. McConkie, an 
apostle, wrote of the present immigration of a few 
million Jewish people to the Holy Land, “Is this 
the latter-day gathering of which the scriptures 
speak? No! It is not. . . . [It] is nonetheless part of 
divine plan” of a more complete gathering yet to 
occur (p. 229). 
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S. KENT BROWN 


SCATTERING OF ISRAEL 
The scattering of Israel, as foretold throughout the 
Bible and the Book of Mormon, is evidence of ful¬ 
filled prophecy. On the one hand, Abraham re¬ 
ceived promises that his children would possess a 
dwelling place as long as they remained faithful to 
God’s commands (Abr. 2:6); on the other, prophets 
from Moses on warned that spiritual rebellion 
would lead to their removal from the promised 
land (Lev. 18:26-28; 26:21-33). During the di¬ 
vided monarchy, Israelite prophets pled for a re¬ 


turn to neglected covenants to assure the Lord’s 
promised protection (e.g., Hosea6:l—3; Amos 5:4- 
9; Isa. 49; 50:1-3; 51-52; Jer. 3:12-19; 18:11). 
After they rejected prophetic warnings, both Israel 
and Judah were scattered. 

The scattering occurred in three primary 
phases: (1) the Assyrian captivity of the northern 
kingdom of ten of the tribes of Israel (c. 722 b.c.); 
(2) the Babylonian captivity of the kingdom of 
Judah (c. 587 b.c.); and (3) the destruction of the 
Judean state and second temple by Rome (a.d. 66- 
70). While other cases of scattering occurred, these 
phases accomplished the Lord’s purposes of pun¬ 
ishing his covenant people by scattering them; but 
he mercifully made preparation for gathering their 
descendants in the latter years when they “come to 
the knowledge of their Redeemer” (2 Ne. 6:8—14). 

Numerous references to Israel’s scattering 
appear in scripture. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
NEPHli, and others wrote much concerning it (e.g., 
Isa. 50-53; Jer. 3; 18; Ezek. 6:8-10; 11-12; 36; 2 
Ne. 10). Perhaps the most notable of these is the 
prophecy of zenos given “unto the house of Israel” 
and cited in the Book of Mormon by Jacob, son of 
lehi (Jacob 5). In language similar to Isaiah 5:1-7 
and echoed in Romans 11:17-24, Zenos compared 
the history of the house of Israel to an olive tree 
planted in a vineyard, likening it to a “tame olive 
tree” that begins to decay. Gentiles, represented 
in Zenos’ allegory as branches from a wild olive 
tree, were grafted onto the tame tree to preserve 
its natural fruit. Servants assisted the lord of the 
vineyard in providing the best conditions for 
growth—digging, pruning, fertilizing, and finally 
transplanting, grafting, and pruning. Meanwhile, 
they planted branches of the mother tree in re¬ 
mote parts of the orchard. In three “visits” to the 
vineyard (Jacob 5:4, 16, 30), the lord and his ser¬ 
vants labored to produce desirable olives that 
could be stored for “the season, which speedily 
cometh” (5:76). Finally, the desired fruit ap¬ 
peared, which greatly pleased the lord of the vine¬ 
yard (5:38-75). 

Joseph Fielding SMITH, a modern APOSTLE, 
summed up this allegory thus: “It records the his¬ 
tory of Israel down through the ages, the scattering 
of the tribes to all parts of the earth;... or in other 
words the mixing of the blood of Israel among the 
Gentiles by which the great blessings and promises 
of the Lord to Abraham are fulfilled” (Answers to 
Gospel Questions, Salt Lake City, 1963, Vol. 4, pp. 
141-42). 
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Book of Mormon prophets and the resur¬ 
rected Savior also spoke of the scattering. Reflect¬ 
ing on his people’s situation in a new land, Nephij 
noted that they were part of scattered Israel that 
would one day be gathered (1 Ne. 22:3-5, 7-12). 
Jacob observed, “We have been driven out of the 
land of our inheritance; but we have been led to a 
better land” (2 Ne. 10:20-22). The resurrected 
Jesus told hearers in the Americas that though the 
prophesied scattering was not yet complete, the 
promised gathering was certainly forthcoming (3 
Ne. 20:11-18, 29-46; 21:1-9, 26-29). 

The scattering of Israel interests Latter-day 
Saints because of the promise of the latter-day 
gathering, which began in 1829 when the Lord re¬ 
stored the priesthood through the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph Smith. Then, on April 3, 1836, Moses ap¬ 
peared and gave the keys, or authorization, of 
gathering to Joseph Smith and Oliver COWDERY in 
the Kirtland Temple. Today, commissioned by 
those with priesthood authority, missionaries 
gather latter-day Israel back to the covenant, to 
acceptance of their Redeemer, teaching them in 
the nations to which their ancestors were long ago 
dispersed. 
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DOUGLAS A. STEWART 

LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL 

Events leading to the separation of the ten tribes of 
Israel—later known as the ten lost tribes—are 
linked to the division of the Israelite monarchy 
(c. 930 b.c.). Following their upstart king, Jero¬ 
boam, the northern kingdom of Israel apostatized 
horn covenants they had made with the Lord (1 
Kgs. 12:26-30). Isaiah warned that the Assyrian 
army would become “the rod of [God's] anger” 
(Isa. 10:5); the prophecy was fulfilled when the 
Assyrians took most of the people in the northern 
tribes into captivity (2 Kgs. 17:23). For latter- 
day SAINTS, the lost tribes are Israelites other than 
either the Jewish people or the lamanites of the 
Book of Mormon (2 Ne. 29:13). LDS sources pro¬ 
vide some information about their situation and 
announce that descendants of these lost tribes will 
be vitally involved in events of the last days. 


The Lord revealed through Old Testament 
prophets that the ten tribes would return and 
receive promised blessings. Isaiah prophesied 
“that the Lord shall set his hand again ... to re¬ 
cover the remnant of his people” (Isa. 11:11). 
Jeremiah declared that “remnants” would come 
from “the land of the north” (Jer. 3:18; 16:14-15; 
cf. 23:7-8; 31:8) and that the Lord would “make a 
new covenant” with them (Jer. 31:31). 

Book of Mormon prophets affirmed that the 
Lord had not forgotten the ten tribes, and that 
they are keeping records that will yet be revealed 
(2 Ne. 29:12-14). When the resurrected Jesus 
Christ appeared in the Americas, he spoke of being 
commanded of the Father to minister unto the lost 
tribes, “for they are not lost unto the Father” (3 
Ne. 17:4). Jesus also jiromised that the Lord’s re¬ 
demptive work in the last days would include “the 
tribes which have been lost” (3 Ne. 21:26). 

For the lost tribes to receive their promised 
blessings in the last days, priesthood keys or au¬ 
thorization had to be restored. On April 3, 1836, 
MOSES appeared to the Prophet Joseph smith and 
Oliver cowdery in the kirtland temple and 
committed to them the “keys of the gathering of 
Israel. . . and the leading of the ten tribes from the 
land of the north” (D&C 110:11). These keys still 
rest with the president of the church. In time, 
the ten tribes are to be “crowned with glory ... by 
the hands of the servants of the Lord, even the 
children of Ephraim” (D&C 133:26-34). Elder 
James E. Talmage also affirmed that “the tribes 
shall come; they are not lost unto the Lord; they 
shall be brought forth as hath been predicted” (CR 
[Oct. 1916]:76). Plainly, according to scripture and 
teachings of LDS leaders, descendants of the lost 
tribes—wherever they may be—have continued 
to receive divine attention and will receive future 
blessings. 
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DAVID L. BOLLIGER 

GATHERING OF ISRAEL 
Latter-day Saints “believe in the literal gathering 
of Israel and in the restoration of the Ten Tribes; 
[and] that Zion (the New Jerusalem) will be built 
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upon the American continent” (A of F 10). In the 
LDS perspective, gathering Israel in the latter 
days consists of the following: (1) the spiritual gath¬ 
ering, which includes coming to know that Jesus is 
the Christ and joining The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; (2) the assembling of Church 
members to organized stakes; and (3) the gather¬ 
ing of the descendants of Jacob’s twelve sons— 
including the lost ten tribes (D&C 110:11)—to the 
lands of their inheritance. These gatherings are 
necessary because of ancient apostasies that re¬ 
sulted in the dispersion of Israel into all nations 
(Deut. 4:27; 28:64; Jer. 16:13; Hosea 9:17). 

Israelite prophets, foreseeing Israel’s scat¬ 
tering, also foretold her gathering in the LAST 
days (1 Kgs. 22:17; Jer. 31:7-12; 32:37-40; Ezek. 
36:24; etc.). According to isaiah, Israel will come 
to know that the Lord is Savior, be gathered again, 
direct her own affairs, and rebuild Jerusalem (Isa. 
52:1-2; D&C 113:7-10). Anciently, the Lord 
brought Israel out of Egypt, and Isaiah prophesied 
a future recovery of Israel from many lands (Isa. 
11:11—13; cf. 2 Ne. 6:14; TPJS, pp. 14-15; Benson, 
1977, pp. 137-38). 

The spiritual gathering of Israel through 
conversion to the restored gospel of jesus 
Christ is to be accomplished by the elders of the 
Church (D&C 133:8) who are set apart and sent 
out as “fishers” and “hunters” to “hunt them from 
every mountain, and from every hill, and out of the 
holes of the rocks” (Jer. 16:16) and to call them to 
ZION and her stakes (D&C 133:4-9; Isa. 54). 

The Book of Mormon and Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants are seen as tools “to gather out mine elect” 
from all the earth (Moses 7:62; Benson, Ensign 16 
[Nov. 1986]:78-80). The risen Jesus declared “that 
when the words of Isaiah should be fulfilled . . . 
then is the fulfilling of the covenant” that the Fa¬ 
ther made to gather Israel (3 Ne. 20:11-13). Fur¬ 
ther, he proclaimed that the Book of Mormon 
would come forth as a sign that scattered Israel was 
about to be gathered (3 Ne. 20-21). NephIi 
quoted Isaiah 48 and 49, which he regarded as a 
herald of Israel’s future gathering and glory (1 Ne. 
20 - 22 ). 

The priesthood keys, or authorization, to 
gather Israel were restored to the Prophet Joseph 
SMITH and Oliver COWDERY on April 3, 1836, in 
the KIRTLAND TEMPLE. “Moses appeared before 
us, and committed unto us the keys of the gather¬ 
ing of Israel from the four parts of the earth, and 
the leading of the ten tribes from the land of the 


north” (D&C 110:11). This authority is now held 
by the president of the church. That portion 
of Israel known as the Ten Tribes will yet be led 
from the north. Their gathering will be accom¬ 
plished in part as they are converted to the Lord, 
receive the blessings of the gospel, and return to 
"the land of their ancient inheritance” (McConkie, 
1982, pp. 321, 324-26). 

Both the spiritual and the literal characteris¬ 
tics of gathering were emphasized by the Lord in 
the following interpretation of the parable of the 
wheat and tares: “I must gather together my peo¬ 
ple, according to the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, that the wheat may be secured in the garners 
to possess eternal life, and be crowned with celes¬ 
tial glory” (D&C 101:65; also 86:7-10). Joseph 
Smith declared that in all ages the divine purpose 
of gathering is to build temples so that the Lord’s 
children can receive the highest ordinances and 
thereby gain eternal life (TPJS, pp. 307-308, 
314). 

The gathering of Israel continues in the post- 
earthly SPIRIT WORLD where Christ “organized his 
forces and appointed messengers . . . and commis¬ 
sioned them to go forth and carry the light of the 
gospel to them that were in darkness, even to all 
the spirits of men” so that they too may be gath¬ 
ered (D&C 138:30, 34; cf. 1 Pet. 3:18-19). In the 
implementation of this gathering, ordinances such 
as baptism and confirmation are performed in 
latter-day temples by Church members on behalf 
of the dead (cf. 1 Cor. 15:29). 

The physical gathering of Israel is a concomi¬ 
tant of the spiritual gathering. The Lord’s servants 
are to unite and “come forth to Zion, or to her 
stakes, the places of thine appointment” (D&C 
109:39). In 1830 the Lord commanded the Saints 
to gather into “one place” (D&C 29:8), the first 
place being in OHIO. In July of 1831 he revealed 
that “the land of Missouri” was “appointed and 
consecrated for the gathering of the saints” and 
INDEPENDENCE, Missouri, was established as the 
“center place” (D&C 57:1-3). In 1838, after the 
Church had expanded, the Lord spoke of “gather¬ 
ing together upon the land of Zion, and upon her 
stakes” (D&C 115:6; cf. Isa. 54:2-3; D&C 101:21- 
22 ). 

Missionaries were sent out after the Church 
was organized (1830) to gather both spiritual and 
bloodline Israel. In the spirit of gathering, many 
converts immigrated from the eastern states, Can¬ 
ada, Britain, and Western Europe, first to Ohio, 
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then Missouri, Illinois, and eventually the Great 
Basin. Between 1840 and 1890, more than eighty 
thousand converts came from continental Europe 
and fifty-five thousand from Great Britain (P. A. 
M. Taylor, Expectations Westward [Edinburgh, 
1965], p. 144). 

At the turn of the century and thereafter, con¬ 
verts were no longer asked to immigrate to Amer¬ 
ica and the West. As Spencer W. kimball reem¬ 
phasized, converts were to remain in their own 
lands, where stakes of Zion would be established 
and temples built, allowing members all the privi¬ 
leges of the gospel in their native countries. He 
urged the Saints to establish “multiple Zions” and 
to gather together in their own “culture and na¬ 
tion” (Kimball, pp. 438-40; cf. Palmer, pp. 33- 
42). 

The gathering of Israel includes the 
lamanites. To their ancestors in the Americas, 
the resurrected Jesus promised: “This people will I 
establish in this land, unto the fulfilling of the cov¬ 
enant which I made with your father Jacob” (3 Ne. 
20:22, 25; 21:1-7). 

The gathering of Jews to the state of Israel will 
continue. Joseph Smith’s associates and successors 
predicted that their initial gathering woidd be in 
unbelief (JD 4:232; 11:245; 18:64-66; cf. 16:352; 
18:225). Elder Bruce B. McConkie calls this a 
“gathering of the unconverted to Palestine ... a 
political gathering” (1982, pp. 229-30). This “pre¬ 
liminary gathering” is to precede Christ’s coming 
to the Jews on the Mount of Olives, when he will 
personally manifest himself to them (2 Ne. 6:14; cf. 
Zech. 13:6; D&C 45:48-53; JS—M 1:37). 

The land of Canaan was promised to abra- 
ham and his posterity on condition of their 
righteousness (Abr. 2:6), a promise later reiter¬ 
ated to Isaac and Jacob (Gen. 12:7; 26:3; 35:12). Of 
the descendants of Jacob, the Jews have main¬ 
tained their identity throughout the ages. As de¬ 
scendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the peo¬ 
ple of Judah are to return to their ancestral lands 
(D&C 109:64). At the dedication of the Kirtland 
Temple, Joseph Smith pled with the Lord that “the 


children of Judah may begin to return to the lands 
which thou didst give to Abraham, their father” 
(D&C 109:62-64). Orson HYDE, an early apostle, 
was called and ordained by Joseph Smith to dedi¬ 
cate Palestine for the return of the Jews. On Octo¬ 
ber 24, 1841, Hyde climbed the Mount of Olives, 
prayed to “dedicate and consecrate this land . . . 
for the gathering together of Judah’s scattered 
remnants,” and erected a mound of stones to com¬ 
memorate the event (HC 4:456-59). 

The Book of Mormon states that the Jews 
“shall he gathered in from their long dispersion, 
from the isles of the sea, and from the four parts of 
the earth” (2 Ne. 10:8; cf. 25:15-17). Moreover, 
mormon, editor and compiler of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, declared that “ye need not any longer hiss, 
nor spurn, nor make game of the Jews, nor any of 
the remnant of the house of Israel; for behold, the 
Lord remembereth his covenant unto them, and 
he will do unto them according to that which he 
hath sworn” (3 Ne. 29:8). 

[See also Zionism.] 
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